

Comfort comes in eye-catching colors. Do you like pastel colors— fresh new tones 
like summer sherbets? Hanes sport shirts come in such colors. Do you like comfort-the relaxing 
feel of cashmere-like cotton? Hanes sport shirts give you such comfort. They dry in a jiffy — 
if you’re caught in a summer shower; and after washing, the crew-neck shirts needn't be ironed 
—just shape them as they dry. Doesn’t all this suggest trying two or three? Do so today. At 
all good stores. Remember ... to get more than you bargained for, be sure the name's . . . 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.. Winston-Salem 1, N.C. 







Just a few days of smoking KENTs 
and you will know a complete and 
completely new kind of smoking satis- 
faction that combines— 

1 The real assurance that only the 
protection of KENT’S Micronite Fil- 
ter can promise you. 

2 KENT’S wonderfully light flavor 
that stays clean and fresh-tasting 
cigarette after cigarette. 

For KENTs Micronite Filter ma- 


Your voice of p leasure says enjoy kent 


terial isnot just cotton, paper or cellu- 
lose, the materials all other filter ciga- 
rettes use. 

It’s a scientifically developed ma- 
terial that is more efficient than any 
other for filtering smoke — the mate- 
rial scientists recommend for places 
where filter protection is vital. 

No wonder KENT gives you extra 
protection — extra pleasure. Why not 
prove it to your satisfaction? 


' pit 

Mi 

KENT 



KING SIZE 



Only KENT 

gives you the protection of 


What a difference a KENT makes . . . buy a carton and see! 
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WILL 

SAM 

REPEAT? 


SAM SNEAl) warms up to defend his title in the 1955 Palm Peach 
Golf Championship to he held at Deepdale Golf Club. Great Neck, L. I., 
June 1 to 5. Competing; will he 15 other greats of golfdom, including 
Cary Middlecoff, Masters’ winner, Peter Thompson, British Open 
Champion. Mike Souchak and Jack Burke. This marks the 1 1th annual 
Golf Championship sponsored by the Palm Beach Company whose smart new 
Palm Beach® Sportswear will be seen on players and spectators alike. 
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clusive Sowell-Courtney rematch last week s Hotbox : Jimmy Jemail asks adventurers 

and explorers: What frightens you most? 


22 the THREE GOVERNORS AND BOXING'S DIRTY BUSINESS 

New York and Pennsylvania call boxing to the stand, and California shows 
arousing interest in the subject. A round-up by Martin Kane 

30 THE INDIANAPOLIS “500": A PREVIEW 

A look ahead by John Bentley, a look back by Wilbur Shaw 

34 THE NINE LIVES OF LEO DUROCHER 

Part II: The years with the Gashouse Gang; friendship with Rickey; a 
sobering marriage; beginnings of trouble. By Robert Shapi.en 

M THE WALKER CUP 

The American victory at St. Andrews by Herbert Warren Wind 

52 THE GUN THAT WOULDN'T DIE 

New development* modernize an old favorite: the lever-action rifle. Hy 
Paul R. Walker with three page* of guns In Color by Sid Latham 


37 Inside Baseball: Paul Richards discusses 
that controversial play, the hit-and-run 

39 Baseball: Robert Creamer reports on two 
young pitchers in the American League who 
may revive the legendary Big Duel 

«2 Boxing: Budd Schulberg recapitulates the 
unhappy Marciano-Cockell affair 

44 Horses: Albion Hughes presents a primer 
for the Preakness 

4$ Boating: Robert N. Bavier Jr. tests a steel- 
hulled fishing cruiser and finds she lives up 
to her name: Striker 

47 Tip from the Top: Johnny Revolta with 
some advice on the explosion shot 

si Bowling: Victor Kalman describes Buzz 
Fazio's moment of crisis at the ABC Masters 



COVER: Herb Score 

Photograph by lly Peskin 


Long, lean, red-faced Herbert Jude Score of the Cleveland Indians 
(see page 89 1 , a 21-year-old left-handed pitcher in his first season in 
the major leagues, has been described as “so good you can't believe 
it.” He won four of his first six games, pitched a three-hit shutout one 
time, struck out 16 batters another, is waging a spirited fight with 
Bob Turley of the Yankees for the major league strikeout leadership. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE INDIANAPOLIS 500 

A complete round-up in words and pictures of America’s great Memorial Day automot 

WHALING IN THE OLD-TIME WAY 

John Huston, director of the forthcoming film version of “Moby Dick’’, reports on ths 


THE NINE LIVES OF LEO DUROCHER: PART III 


Suspension and disgrace; West Coast exile; and 


uphill battle to greatness. By Robert 
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SCOREBOARD a roundup of the week’s news 


RECORD 

• Wes Santee, quick-striding, talkative Kansan, dropped down 
to half-mile day after running 4:05.5 mile at Los Angeles Coli- 
seum Relays, had no trouble with wind as he ripped off 1 :48.5 
in California Relays at Modesto, Calif., bettered Mai Whit- 
field’s recognized world record of 1:48.6 but was full second 
over 1 :47.5 turned in by Lon Spurrier March 26. • Texas four- 
some of Dean Smith. Al Frieden, Jerry Prewit and Bob Whilden 
fought off determined Houston quartet, sprinted to new world 
record of 0 :40.2 for 440-yard relay ; Franklin (Bud ) H eld. former 
Stanford star, hurled javelin 268 feet 2>^ inches to beat own 


BREAKERS 

world mark, at Modesto. •Charley Tidwell, fast-stepping In- 
dependence, Kan. H.S. speedster, zipped over 180-yard low 
hurdles in 0:18.5, lowered U.S. scholastic standard at Wichita, 
Kan. • El Drag. Rex C. Ellsworth's 4-year-old stablemate of 
Kentucky Derby winner Swaps, flashed brilliant burst of speed, 
was guided to 1:20 clocking by Johnny Longden. shattered 
world record for seven furlongs in $15,000 Crenshaw Handicap 
at Hollywood Park, Calif. • St. Vincent. 4-year-old chestnut 
gelding, raced mile-and-lhree-eighlhs in 2:15 2/5 for new U.S. 
turf course standard in $31,000 Dixie Handicap at Pimlico, Md. 


BASEBALL 

Streaking New York Yankees, with seven 
in a row, displaced Cleveland as American 
League leader. Yankee pitching remained 
shaky, but timely hitting brought two vic- 
tories over third-place Chicago White Sox 
and four over hapless, cellar-dwelling Bal- 
timore Orioles. Indians lost three games in 
week, but got strong shutout pitching from 
Rookie Herb Score for 19-0 win from Bos- 
ton and workmanlike one-hitter from Vet- 
eran Early Wynn for 4-0 triumph over 
Detroit. Wynn walked four, gave line sin- 
gle to Fred Hatfield in fourth, then retired 
last 16 men in order. 

National League pennant race took more 
definite form as New York Giants, with 
strong pitching overcoming lack of power 
hitting, ran up six straight wins. In every 
game, pitchers made narrow leads hold up 
as Giants went into second place, 6 games 
behind Dodgers. Brooklyn faltered, lost 
three straight to Cardinals, Phillies, but 
came back with two weekend victories. 
Surprising Chicago Cubs won four straight, 
took firm grip on third place. Cub pitching 
remained unexpectedly brilliant. Stubby 
Righthander Hal Jeffcoat won two games 
in relief, saved a third. Veteran Warren 
Hacker pitched his finest game, had no- 
hitter for 8 1/3 innings at Milwaukee un- 
til Pinch Hitter George Crowe homered. 
Hacker won, 2 1, gave one hit, one walk. 
Pittsburgh Pirates took on old, familiar 
look, extended losing streak to 11 straight, 
fell to virtual tie for last with futile Phillies. 

GOLF 

U.S. amateurs swept 10 of 12 matches, over- 
whelmed Great Britain to capture Walker 
Cup for 14th time in 15 years at cold, damp 
St. Andrew’s, Scotland. Americans won all 
foursome matches on first day, followed 
w’ith second-day singles victories by Billy 
Joe Patton, Dick Yost, Jim Jackson. Bruce 
Cudd, Harvie Ward and Don Cherry. Only 
Britishers to win: Scotland's David Blair 
and England’s Ian Caldwell. 

Jessie Valentine, sturdy 40-year-old 
Scottish matron who won her first British 
women’s open amateur crown 18 years ago, 
whacked out 7 and 6 triumph over pert, 
long-hitting Barbara Romack, 22-year-old 
Sacramento, Calif, insurance worker, whose 
usual steady game was hampered by swol- 
len ankle and high winds, won her second 
title at Portrush, Northern Ireland. 

Dick Mayer, St. Petersburg, Fla., who had 
won only $3,142.26 on tournament trail in 


45 rounds, fired long tee shots, did not miss 
a green in five-under-par final round of 
67, won $4,000 first prize in Kansas City 
Open golf tournament with 72-hole score 
of 271, 17 under par. Mayer’s victory mar- 
gin: six strokes over Chandler Harper, 
Portsmouth, Va., and Billy Maxwell, Odes- 
sa, Texas. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Ron Delaney, mercury-footed Villanova 
freshman, finished second to Fordham’s 
Tom Courtney in sizzling, star-studded half- 
mile, was placed first when officials disquali- 
fied Courtney for cutting off Pitt’s herald- 
ed Arnie Sowell in Coliseum Relays at Los 
Angeles. Northwestern's Jim Golliday won 
100 in 0:09.6, after seven false starts elim- 
inated Penn’s Johnny Haines and New 
York’s Andy Stanfield, who captured '220- 
yard low hurdles in 0:23.3. Among other 
winners: Wes Santee in 4:05.5 mile; Aus- 
tralia’s Kevan Gosper, who upset Lou 
Jones and Jim Lea in 0:46.9 quarter-mile; 
Olympic Club’s Cy Young, whose 257-foot 
toss took javelin; Houston, tops in 440- 
yard relay in 0:40.8 and 880-yard relay in 
1:25; Oklahoma A&M, anchored by swift 
J. W. Mashburn, in mile relay in 3:10.9. 

California Relays at Modesto was scene 
of three world record performances (by 
Santee. Held. Texas), four national jun- 
ior college and freshman marks. Danny 
Schweikert of Fullerton J.C. ran mile in 
4:13.9, two-mile in 9:28.7. Art Pederson 
of Modesto J.C. soared 14 feet 4 inches in 
pole vault; Chuck Kirkby of Mt. San An- 
tonio raced half-mile in 1:52.4 for junior 
college record. Freshman standard was set 
by California’s sprint medley relay team 
of Monte Upshaw, John Merchant, Lea- 
mon King and Don Bowden, who were 
timed in 3:20.9. 

Kansas scored in every event but one, rolled 
up amazing total of 173 points for new rec- 
ord, powered its way to Big Seven Confer- 
ence title at Lawrence, Kan. Jayhawks’ 
Allen Frame scored double in mile (4:16.5) 
and two-mile (9:27.9 1 , matched Sprinter 
Dick Blair’s victories in 100 and 200. 
Auburn got 12 important points from 
Bill Yarbrough, nosed out favored Florida 
49 to 47 for Southeastern Conference cham- 
pionship at Birmingham, Ala. 

Nick Costes, Natick, Mass, schoolteacher 
who finished third in Boston Marathon, 
took over at halfway mark, breezed to easy 
victory in National AAU Marathon in 
Yonkers, N.Y. Costes finished 13 minuses, 
two miles ahead of nearest challenger, set 


record 2:31.12.4 clocking for 26-mile, 385- 
yard race. 

BOXING 

Memo Diez of Mexico City floored unpre- 
dictable Keeny Teran of Los Angeles with 
short left hook in third round, watched 
rival take full count while in kneeling posi- 
tion, won North American flyweight cham- 
pionship by knockout at Hollywood, Calif. 
Teran, who once admitted he was a dope 
addict, lodged mild protest, later said he 
quit “because I didn’t feel like fighting. It 
was my frame of mind.” Next day, Cali- 
fornia Athletic Commission revealed Teran 
refused to submit to fluid test at weigh-in, 
suspended him indefinitely pending "thor- 
ough investigation of his physical condi- 
tion.” 

Ralph Dupas. 19-year-old top-ranked 
lightweight contender, opened old cut over 
right eye of New York’s Frankie Ryff in 
first round, slashed away at injury with 
tantalizing jabs, won split decision to snap 
Ryff’s unbeaten streak in bloody 10- 
rounder before 9,200 New Orleans fans who 
paid $48,000, biggest local gate since John 
L. Sullivan and Jim Corbett bout in 1892. 

HORSE RACING 

Helioscope. William Helis Jr.’s spirited but 
playful 4-year-old, moved into lead at start, 
held off Social Outcast in driving finish, 
nosed out Alfred G wynne Vanderbilt’s 
chestnut gelding by scant half-length to 
win mile-and-quarter $54,000 Massachu- 
setts Handicap in track record time of 2:01 
at Suffolk Downs, East Boston. 

Traffic Judge, second choice in $30,900 
Withers Mile, was brought to front in 
stretch by Eddie Arcaro, stayed there to 
outrun Nance’s Lad by length-and-lhree- 
quarters at Belmont Park, N.Y., won $21,- 
850. 

Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ Neji, with Flint 
Schulhofer up, took advantage of mishaps 
to King Commander and favored Ship- 
board at next to last jump, went on to 
capture heralded $21,800 International 
Steeplechase by 15 lengths at Belmont 
Park. Runners-up were Ancestor and Hy- 
vania, giving horses trained by George H. 
(Pete i Bostwick, one-time high-goal polo 
player and gentleman jockey, first three 
positions. European entries finished far 
behind leaders. 

Johnny Adams. 40-year-old grandfather, 
booted home Hasty House's Mister Black 
by three-and-half lengths in $25,000 Con- 
tinental Turf Handicap at Washington 
Park, Homewood, 111., became fourth U.S. 
jockey to ride 3,000 winners. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL (Wee 

k Ending 

May 22> 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 



1. New York 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

1 Brooklyn 

St. Louts 

Philadelphia 


W 6. L-0 

l-O, 11-6 

7-5, 9-4 

W-2; L-3 

0-3, 2-3 

3-5, 6-4 


Seas 23-11 


5-0, 7-5 

Seas.: 27-8 


8-3 


Pet.: .676 



Pet.: .771 




2. Cleveland 

Boston 

Detroit 

2 New York 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 


W-2; L-3 

3-10, 19-0 

4-11, 2-3 

W-6; l-l 

4-9. 4-2 

6-3, 3-2 


Seas.: 22-12 


4-0 

Seas 21-14 

3-2 

5-2, 5-3 


Pel .647 



Pet.: .600 




3. Chicago 

New York 

Kansas City 

3. Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Milwaukee 


W-2; L-4 

0-1 6-11 

0 1. 7-4 

W-4 ; L-l 

3-2, 7-5 

4-2, 2-1 


Seas : 20-13 


2 7. 10-6 

Seas, 20-16 


1-5 


Pel : .606 



Pet. .556 




4. Detroit 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

4. Milwaukee 

New York 

Chicago 


W-3; L-2 

2-3. 6-3 

11-4, 3-2 

W-2; 1-4 

9-4. 2-4 

2-4. 1-2 


Seas 19-16 


0-4 

Seas : 18-18 

2-3 

5-1 


Pet 543 



Pet. : .500 




5. Washington 

Kansas City 

Boston 

4. St. Louis 

Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati 

W-3: l-i 

0-1. 7-2 

3-1, 1-0 

W-4; L-3 

6-0 

3-0, 3-2 

7-10. 6-9 

Seas.: 14-18 



Seas : 16-16 



3 4 5-2 

Pel.: .438 



Pet.: .500 




6. Bolton 

Cleveland 

Washington 

6. Cincinnoti 

Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


W 1 ; L-3 

10-3, 0-19 

1-3, 0-1 

W-5. l-l 

9-2, 5-1 

10-7, 9-6 


Seas. 15-21 



Seas, 15-19 


4-3, 2-5 


Pet.: .417 



Pet. 441 




7. Kansas City 

Washington 

Chicago 

7. Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Cincinnati 

New York 

W-3. L-3 

l-O, 2-7 

l-O, 4-7 

W0; 1-7 

0-6 

2-9. 1-5 

3-6, 2-3 

Seas.: 14-21 


7-2. 6-10 

Seas 11-24 



2-5. 3-5 

Pel .400 



Pet.: .314 




8. Baltimore 

Detroit 

New York 

8. Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Brooklyn 


W 1: L-5 

3-2. 3-6 

5-7, 4-9 

W 1 ; L-4 

2-3. 5-7 

5-3, 4-6 


Seas : 10-25 


0-5. 5-7 

Seas.. 10-23 


3-8 


Pci .286 



Pet.: .303 




INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 



Batting — Vic Po 

wer, Kansas 

City, .389 

Batting — Don Mueller. New York, .397 



Mickey Man 

Ic. New York. 30 

Runs botled in- 

-Roy Companella. Brooklyn. 

39 

Mnmir *---' — Mi 

key Mantle, 

New York, 1 1 

Home runs — Duke Snider. Bro 

oklyn, and Ted Klusxewski, 


urloy. New York, 7-1 

Cincinnoti, 1 







Pitching-Don 

Newcombe, Brooklyn, 6-0 



OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

Maurice Trintignant, fiery French driver, 
maneuvered his Ferrari through Monaco’s 
narrow streets and twisting seaside boule- 
vards at average speed of 66.19 mph, com- 
pleted difficult 196.5-mile course in 2:58:9.8 
to win Grand Prix d’Europe. Italy’s Eugene 
Castellotti was second in Lancia but Alberto 
Ascari, runner-up at halfway mark, had 
worse luck, suffered bad nose cut and 
bruises when his Lancia shot over curve 
and into sea. England’s Stirling Moss and 
Argentina’s Juan Manuel Fangio, both in 
Mercedes Silver Bullets, led most of way, 
finally dropped out of race. 

Starting line-up for 500-mile Memorial 
Day Classic at Indianapolis was completed 
with 25 more qualifying, including Jimmy 
Bryan, AAA big-car point champion in '54. 
Only two former winners qualified: Bill 
Vukovich (’53, ’54) and Johnny Parsons 
(’50l, who made it on final day. Week’s 
fastest qualifying time: Cal Niday, Pacoi- 
ma, Calif., 140.302, in D-A Lubricants Spe- 
cial. Eight rookies qualified in 33-car field. 

ROWING 

Cornell's varsity crew, loaded with six 
sophomores who stroked to victory at 
Onondaga Lake last year, trailed Yale for 
part of way, forged ahead half-mile from 
finish, edged Elis in record-breaking 8:41.4 
for mile-and-three-quarters, took third 
straight Carnegie Cup at Princeton, N.J. 

Wisconsin got the most out of low but 
powerful beat, outdistanced California by 
two lengths for fourth consecutive year at 
Oakland, Calif. 

BOWLING 

Buzz Fazio, veteran captain of Detroit’s 
Stroh’s Beer team, came from behind to 
nose out young Joe Kristof of Chicago by 
two pins in final match, won ABC Masters 
tournament at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

HUNT RACING 

Irish Double. 9-year-old brown gelding, 
outran Flaw and Banner Waves, gave Own- 
er Arthur E. Pew Jr. of Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
permanent possession of Rose Tree Plaque 
at Media, Pa. 


MILEPOSTS 

honored- Wilbur Shaw, three-time win- 
ner of Indianapolis "500,” president of In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway, who died in 
plane crash last November; posthumously 
awarded Edenburn Trophy as man who 
had done most for American auto racing 
in 1954. 

DIED Manuel Ayulo, 33, colorful Burbank, 
Calif, auto racer, second-ranked in nation 
last year; of injuries suffered when his Kur- 
tis-Kraft slammed into concrete retaining 
wall during qualifying trials for Memorial 
Day 500-mile race, at Indianapolis. 

DIED — Harrison J. (Doc) Weaver. 69, long- 
time St. Louis Cardinals trainer (since 
1927 ), former Ohio Wesleyan football star, 
regarded as expert ball player psychologist, 
famed as “whammy” specialist who could 
put quick jinx on opposition; of heart at- 
tack, at St. Louis. 


BASEBALL 

YALE over Harvard. 8-2. Eastern Intercollegiate League 
title. Cambridge. Mass. 

OHIO STATE over Michigan, 13-4 and 5-1. Big Ten title. 
Columbus. Ohio. 

BOXING 

WILLIE PEP. 10-round decision over Gil Cadilli. leather- 
weights, Detroit. 

GIL TURNER. 10-round draw with RAMON FUENTES. 
welterweights, New York City. 

ARMAND SAVOIE. 10-round decision over Aldo Mente. 
lightweights. Tampa, Fla. 

DAI DOWER, 10-round decision over Jean Kidy . fly- 
weights. Carmarthen. Wales 

PADDY DEMARCO, 10-round split decision over Libby 
Mawo. lightweights. New York City. 

BOWLING 

RAY BALA, Windsor. Ont.. Canadian Ten-Pin Champion- 
ship. 3.000 pins. 

CHESS 

CLINTON PARMALEE. Newark. N.Y., national amateur 
championship. Lake Mohegan, N.Y. 

DOG SHOWS 

CH. MARBERLANES MINUET (Kerry blue terrier), best- 
in-show, Ladies Kennel Association. Garden City. N.Y. 
CH. WILBER WHITE SWAN (toy poodle), best m-show, 
Long Island Kennel Club. Locust Valley, L.l. 

FROG JUMPING 

TULE PETE. 28th Annual Frog Jumping Jubilee. 15 feet 
5 inches in three leaps, Angels Camp. Calif. 

GOLF 

JERRY FEHR. Yale University golf captain, over Perky 
Cullinane, Georgetown. 2 and 1. Eastern Intercollegiate 
Golf Association Championship. 

HANDBALL 

OSCAR and RUBRECHT OBERT over Ed Bowers and Irv- 
ing Ktriner. National AAU One-Wall Doubles Champion- 
ships, Brooklyn. N.Y. 


HORSE RACING 

SUBAHDAR. {34.650 Camden Handicap, m m.. by 2)4 
lengths, in 1 :47 2/5 for new track record. Garden State 
Park, N.J. Tony DeSpirito up. 


LACROSSE 

MARYLAND over Johns Hopkins, 11-5. for national colle- 
giate championship, College Park, Md. 

HOFSTRA over Rutgers, 16-6, tied with Rutgers for 
Laurie Cox Division title, New Brunswick, N.J. 


ROWING 

PENNSYLVANIA by 1W lengths over Rutgers in 7:00. 
I 5, 16 miles, Philadelphia. 

PRINCETON 150s by six seconds over Harvard in 7:06.4, 
1 5/16 miles. Goldthwaite Cup. Derby. Conn. 

ST. JOSEPH'S PREP, Philadelphia, by M length over 
Washington -Lee in 5:04.8, 1-mile. Stotesbury Cup Re- 
gatta. Philadelphia. Pa. 

JACK KELLY JR.. Philadelphia, by 3V4 lengths, senior 
single sculls in 6:48, one mile. City of Boston Regatta, 
Boston, Mass. 


TENNIS 

BEVERLY BAKER FLEITZ. Long Beach, Calif., over Elaine 
Watson, England, 6-3, 6-2, for women's title. Wiesbaden 
International Tennis Tournament. Wiesbaden. Germany. 
NICOLA PIETRANGELI. Italy, over Orlando Sirola. 6-1, 
4-6, 6-3, 8-6 for men's title. 


TRACK AND FIELD 

VICTORIA (Texas) COLLEGE. 91 points. National Junior 
College Championships, Hutchinson. Kans. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 5514 points. New England Inter- 
collegiate Meet, Lewiston, Maine. 


WALKING 

GUILLERMO WELLER. Buenos Aires, over a field of 20 in 
3:40.58, National AAU 40-Kilometer Championship, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


HOTBOX 



The Question: 

What frightens you most? 
(Asked of adventurers 
and explorers) 


LOWELL THOMAS, Pawling, N.Y. 

Narrator and explorer 


“Fright depends on 
thought. If you've no 
time to think you are 
not afraid. Danger is 
not a thing long drawn 
out. Two Frenchmen 
and I crashed in a small plane on our way to 
Africa. We had no time for anything but 
reflex action. Our lives saved, we stood 
there weak in the knees.” 




“Two things petrify 
me. The first is a single 
engine plane that sput- 
ters in flight. The sec- 
ond is a crazy man. 
And I'm talking from 
actual experience. The crazy man was vio- 
lent and unpredictable. I didn't know what 
he was going to do. lie was more frighten- 
ing than a violent wife." 



“A holdup. I was held 
up in Los Angeles. Up 
went my hands, my 
knees shook violently 
and I stammered ‘Oh 
no.’ With the gun in 
the hand of that degenerate-looking young 
jerk, nothing was worth more than my life. 
I did just what comes naturally, but be- 
lieve me, I was plenty scared.” 


COMDR. EUGENE P. WILKINSON. USN 
In command of 
atomic submarine 
“Nautili*” 


"I grew up in Holtville, 
Calif., then a town of 
1.500. New York be- 
wilders me. The thing 
that frightens me most 
is driving a car in this 
dense traffic. It makes me yearn for the 
peace you find at sea. When the sun comes 
out of the ocean, it always reminds me of 
sunrise on the farm.” 



KATHRYN CRAVENS, New York City 


Author, adventurer. 



“In Brazil’s 'Green 
Hell,' savages' sent cu- 
rare poisoned arrows 
whining in my direc- 
tion. During World 
War II I was escorted 
out of forbidden Russian territory with 
bayonets at my back. I’ve visited leper 
colonies; been shot out of a cannon. What 
frightens me most? BOREDOM!" 


SASHA SIEMEL, Green Lane, Pa. 

Hunter 


“My specialty is hunt- 
ing jaguar with only a 
spear. That’s danger- 
ous enough, but what 
actually frightens me 
the most is the Piran- 
ha. They’re killers. I saw two men blunder 
into a school of these fish. They were re- 
duced to skeletons in three minutes. I made 
the same blunder but got away in time.” 



RUSSELL AITKEN, New York City 

Big game hunter 


“Crazy Sunday driv- 
ers. Speeding in their 
souped-up cars, they 
are a greater danger 
than all the rhinos, 
lions and Cape buffa- 
loes I’ve encountered in four major safaris. 
A good rifleman can stop a charging tusker 
with a leg shot, but there's no way to stop a 
maniac who jumps the white line.” 



PETER FREUCHEN, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Arctic explorer 



“They say that noth- 
ing frightens me, that 
I once sawed off my 
frozen leg. That’s not 
true. I only chopped 
off my toes with a chis- 
el. The doctor sawed the leg off. Ice cap 
crevasses frighten me most. You can fail 
1,000 feet or more. I once fell and hung by 
my sled traces, swinging back and forth.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



JACQUELINE COCHRAN. Indio. Calil. 

Flier and adventurer 



L A “Snakes. They petrify 

me. I was once night 
^ flying at 14,000 feet 
over a hilly country. 
The engine failed, hut 
I was afraid to bail out 
because I thought there were rattlesnakes 
on the ground. So I deliberately crashed 
ami wrecked my plane at 4 a.m. There I sat 
with the cockpit closed until daylight." 


CLYDE BEATTY. Filli 


World lam 



"Lions and tigers in 
* the same act. They’re 

% natural enemies. But 1 

| A don't dare show fright. 

J Once, while working 

32 lions and tigers in 
28 got into the worst gang fight 
aw. A tiger knocked me down and 
wing at my throat when a lion 
>n him, enabling ine to escape.” 



JjU 

Goes tatiere you 


Rich tone, powerful performance. Full AM range, 
special Civil Defense dial sellings. Battery-saver switch 
. . . Sleek plastic cabinet, choice of six smart colors, with gold 
finish controls and foldaway carrying handle . . . $29.96* 

The Minstrel — J- Way Portable.. . $ 39.95* 

• Less batteries and carrying ease. Slightly higher in South and West. 

“THERE 18 NOTHINO FINER THAN A 9TROMBER0-CARL8ON"® 

•TROMIERG-CAftLaON COMPANY. ROCHESTER *. NEW YORK 


Plays where you (Jay... 


Vagabond p * 


LEWIS COTLOW. Beverly Hills, Calil. 



"I’ve just come back 
from eight months in 
Africa. I have been 
chased by a 450-pound 
gorilla. A rhino over- 
turned my jeep. A 
mother elephant charged me. I lived where 
Mau Mau were killing white men. So what 
frightens me? Walking alone through New 
York’s Central Park at night." 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 

Is Babe Didrikson 
the greatest all-around 
athlete of all time? 



road mastery beyond compare 


PORSCHE TORSION BAR SPRINGING 



One of the great PORSCHE 
contributions to automotive design, 
torsion bar springing keeps wh 

in 100% contact with tbe road, a ... 

lowing the contour of every bump. 

You ride level; you comer flat; you enjoy easy 

fingertip control, race-tested safety and c 
fort, on any road, at any speed! 
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International Golf Championships 

THE NEW INTERNATIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY 

for Individual low medal score — 72 holes 
and 


THE CANADA CUP 

for two-man team play between countries of the free world 

at the 


Columbia Country Club (Chevy Chase) 
Washington, D. C. 

June 9-12, 1955 


This third year of international competition will bring to- 
gether stars from more than twenty-five countries, who will 
compete both as two-man teams and individually, for the 
magnificent trophies presented by John Jay Hopkins and 
the International Golf Association. 

The greatest stars of the golf world will be in action 
during these thrill-packed days of “The International.’’ Once 
again, “The International’’ promises to be the biggest sports 
event of the year, where the world’s finest team and indi- 


vidual golf will be played by your favorites in international 
championship competition for the Canada Cup and the 
new International Trophy. 

The Canada Cup and International Golf Championship 
matches are sponsored to further the spirit of fine sports- 
manship and to contribute towards a greater feeling of 
international good-will and understanding between the 
nations of the world. 


PREVIOUS 

CANADA 

CUP 

WINNERS 


Won by Antonio Cerda and 

Roberto 


Won by 

’eter Thomson ond Kel 

1 953 c * e Vicenzo of Argentina in 

a field 

1954 

Nagle of 

Australia in a field of 

of eight nations 



twenty-five 

nations 
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Uses tiny transistors . . . 

no bulky tubes, combines amazingly 

compact size and high performance 

• First truly personal radio! Weighs only 12 
ounces, measures 3" x 5" x 1 !4 " , slips in pocket 
or purse. Genuine superheterodyne circuit; 
acoustically-baffled speaker produces astonish- 
ingly clear tone. Shock-resistant, virtually serv- 
ice-free . . . engineered for lifetime performance. 
Uses standard 22 1 > V. battery. Smart plastic 
case in black, ivory, mandarin red, cloud gray, 
mahogany or forest green. At better stores every- 
where. See it! Hear it! Get it! 

REGENCY DIVISION. I D E A . INC . INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


ACCESSORIES: leather carrying case with belt loop, $3.95 
comfortable, feather-light earphone, $7.50 
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FIVE DOLLARS 


Deep Jet-Grey is superbly right for 
the rich-textured braid of this new 
Knox Sport Straw. With contrast- 
ing two-ply cord band it blends 
most effectively with the favored 
colors of Summer’s leisure dress. 
Now being featured by the Knox 
hatter in your own community, and 
by Knox the Hatter, 452 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 18, N. Y. 




MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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"QECENTLY Sports Illustrated received a request from the 
Tv United States Information Agency in Washington, who 
wondered if our staff would prepare a display of photographic 
panels on the subject of sports in America for exhibit by the 
more than 100 U.S. information centers abroad. 

The completed display, Sports in the U.S. A., which has 
just been delivered to the Exhibits Branch of the USIA, con- 
sists of 99 photographs (mostly in color), arranged on 23 
aluminum 30- by 40-inch panels with accompanying captions 
(which will be translated into the languages of the countries 
in which they appear). Sports features range from big league 
baseball to “the ol' swimmin’ hole”; and the pictures, collected 
with the assistance of Life’s Exhibition Department, repre- 
sent the work not only of Si’s own staff but of other photog- 
raphers from Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A USIA representative, visiting our offices for one of several 
consultations, told me that 12 sets will tour the world and 
be shown on all five continents. In some cases the display 
will be under the direct sponsorship of the U.S. Information 
Service at the information centers which are the adjuncts of 



our embassies, legations and missions. In others it is expected 
that national and local athletic associations and groups will 
share the sponsorship in museums, libraries and other suitable 
exhibition places. 

In the original request for the display, the Chief of the 
Exhibits Branch wrote; “Since sports represent one of the 
best examples of our free way of life in action, we feel that 
they can play an important role in our program of trying to 
explain to other peoples just what kind of people we are, how 
we do things, and what we believe in.” 

And in the countries in which the exhibit appears, it will, 
I am sure, tell this story in the international language which 
sports speak. 
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You can still buy magic! 


md even a sound, workaDie 
“ T 'find' But there’s one place where you 

^r^rSmtaan^on. 

You’U begin to beiieve this the 6« 

rhp^tllame^orthechainlightnmg 

lf & h e P new 195 -h,,V, And you’ll h-tt lor 

sure before you have drtven one block. 

For a Corvette feels - and moves-lte nc . car 
v0 have ever known. Slip into the swirl of .raff 
a 'visible cloak of security seems to fall 



as your reflexes can say Go! 

clamp down like a gigantic magnet. 

But die real spell doesn’t begin until you 
arrowing down the open highway, ston* 

“steel talons into the pavement and ding, 

'“rhen'tug against the silken tush of wind 

rr 

t' ”Im a a you can test this any day! 

" evrolet DiJision of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 




CHEVROLET CORVETTE 



Stetson Black Cherry Milan, Ten Dollars 

This Stetson straw comes in many new flavors 


Chocolate, royal grape... or will you take va- 
nilla? All of these wonderfully light Milans 
by Stetson are delightfully cool and refresh- 
ingly good-looking. If your taste runs to lime 
or banana, each and every one is as welcome 

>d 10 M" lou'h»r ho\ been ih* vondo'd ol ho* <on!o't lo* Ov*f 70yOO*i Sie* 


as chipped ice on a hot summer day. Kvcn the 
brand-new bands have a gay-as-candy-cane 
look. Order your favorite flavor— only $10. 
Father's Day Tip: A Stetson Straw Hat Gift 
Certificate— from $5. Stetson is part of the man. 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Heavyweight perspectives • Williams vs. Snead 
Leadfoot Trophy • Schweinberger’s vaccination 
Muskellunge psychology • Model basin at work 


A BIT OF CHEEK 

■vtes, Rocky Marciano really did beat 
Don Cockell that recent evening in 
San Francisco (see page 42), but there 
was a time on the night of the fight and 
the day afterward when very little 
agreement could be found on what 
happened in that famously shrunken 
ring on the floor of Kezar Stadium. In 
fact, it almost seemed as if four differ- 
j^it fights were in progress. 

For suspense nothing equaled the 
version served up on radio— a give-and- 
take affair with the issue always in 
doubt. The two fighters were pounding 
each other mercilessly as first one and 
then the other appeared on the verge 
of a knockout. On television the fight 
had a more ethereal quality. Between 
the intervals when static turned the 
theatre screen into a French abstraction 
by Jacques Villon the gladiation took 
place in a kind of half-world of misty 
gray— in which the blows seemed al- 
most simulated. 

The British and American newsmen 
sitting at ringside could agree on only 
one thing: they had watched a gory 
engagement. To an American the win- 
ning margin was Rocky’s “monstrous 
strength and muscular violence.” He 
was just too much a fighter for the 
challenger. But to an English writer, 
Rocky looked more like a rogue lion 
who had deserted the pride than a 
Marquess of Queensberry disciple: “It 
is as though he would tear the flesh 
from his opponent’s body, crush and 
pulverize his very bones, split asunder 
his veins and tear out his very heart 
and liver.” 


A few days later, Cockell’s truculent 
manager, assuming the philosophic ap- 
proach, tried to synthesize the Anglo- 
American conflict. “It's lyke this,” he 
said. “When you 'ave a child, and you 
don’t slap ’im, he’ll be cheeky when he 
grows up. Ryte? Now your chaps are 
cheeky. They're cheeky fyters. Our 
boys aren’t cheeky; they grow up dis- 
ciplined by the rules.” 

FOUL JOKE 

I T was inevitable that now that 
Ted Williams has stepped up to the 
plate again, someone would recall to us 
an incident that occurred during the 


Rig league baseball standings began to 
take on a more familiar look. The New 
York Yankees and the Cleveland Indians 
commanded the American League, a game 
or so apart. The World Champion New 
York Giants climbed to second, in a good 
spot to haunt the Dodgers. 

U.S. amateur golfers won the Walker 
Cup for the 14th time in 15 tries with an 
embarrassingly lopsided 10-2 victory over 
the British at St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Nashua was left almost unchallenged in 
this week’s Preakness at Pimlico when 
both Summer Tan and Dedicate, his most 
impressive Eastern rivals, were pulled out 
to rest for the Belmont Stakes on June 11. 

Miler Wes Santee startled track fans by 
entering the half mile at Modesto's Cali- 
fornia Relays — held only 24 hours after 
he had failed, with a 4:05.5 race, to better 
four minutes at the Coliseum Relays in 


off season when he was fishing with the 
great Sam Snead, who prefers the same 
off-season sport for his relaxation. It 
seems they were discussing the relative 
merits of golf and baseball. After 
Williams had had his say, Snead looked 
thoughtfully out across the water and 
said: “Yes, but in baseball you don’t 
have to play your fouls.” 

HANK BAUER, DANCER 

TTank Bauer of the Yankees is one 
^ of the professional athletes signing 
testimonials now appearing in news- 
papers in behalf of Arthur Murray’s 
continued on next page 


Los Angeles. He ran the second fastest 880 
in history, beat California’s Lon Spurrier 
(whose 1:47.5, run three weeks ago, is the 
fastest i and broke Mai Whitfield’s out- 
moded but still official world record of 
1:48.6 by a tenth of a second. 

Two other world records also fell at Mo- 
desto: Franklin (Budi Held of San Fran- 
cisco’s Olympic Club threw the javelin 
268 feet 2 l > inches, and the University of 
Texas 440-vard relay team ran their event 
in 40.2, cutting .3 off the University of 
Southern California's previous record. 

Because Lloyds of London is willing to 
bet against the luck and accuracy of Pa- 
cific Coast League hit ters, a 3 1 >-inch “knot- 
hole” has been bored in the left center-field 
fence at Seattle Stadium, home of the 
Seattle Rainiers any hitter who drives a 
baseball through the hole (11 1 4 feet above 
ground and 360 feet from home plate) 
gets $100,000. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


SOCCER: GRADE A 


continued from page 13 

dancing lessons. “I used to ‘take a 
walk' when others danced," Bauer's 
statement says, "but those days are 
gone forever. You see, I used to think 
learning to dance was ‘sissy’ stuff, 
but I don’t any more. Lessons at 
Arthur Murray’s proved to me that 
dancing is as much fun as any big 
league sport.” 

This is the same Hank Bauer who 
sent Nellie Fox, White Sox second 
baseman, sprawling the other day, 
thus breaking up a sure double play, 



getting himself ruled out for interfer- 
ence and touching off what promises to 
be a Yankee-White Sox feud good for 
the rest of the season. 

If the purpose of the Arthur Murray 
lessons is to make a guy light on his 
feet, maybe Arthur should call Hank 
back for a refresher course. Might 
even teach Hank a few- new steps. 
And for what it is worth, let Arthur 
be advised that the next Bauer-Fox 
dance around second base in Comis- 
key Park in Chicago isn’t likely to be 
a waltz. 

FUN AND MR. FRICK 

S ome old fashioned fun was in- 
jected into baseball the other day, 
and it was such a startling innovation 
that a cry of alarm went up and a neck 
went out at the office of Ford Frick, 
baseball’s high commissioner. 

It all started with a foot race before 
a game at Busch Stadium in St. Louis 
between the Cards and Dodgers. The 
race, a 50-yard dash for "The Lead- 
Foot Trophy,” was between the rival 
catchers, Del Rice of the Cardinals 
and Rube Walker of the Dodgers, who 
enjoy a joint reputation as the slowest 
men in the National League. Rice 
overcame Walker’s early lead to win 
by several feet and a hilarious time 
was had by all. Unfortunately some 
sportswriters reported that Eddie 
Stanky, the St. Louis manager, had 
"picked up a load of side bets” and 
that "the Dodger lads went for a bun- 
dle.” Commissioner Frick, reading 
these reports, shot off a wire to Man- 
agers Stanky and Walt Alston "order- 
ing” them to supply all details forth- 
with. The details turned out to be that 
no "bundles” had been wagered, no 


“load of side bets” picked up by Eddie 
Stanky. There were a few small bets, 
but they added up to no more than 
$50. In New York, Commissioner 
Frick thereupon withdrew his neck 
and closed the case. 

The incident caused Sports Editor 
Dan Parker to suggest in the New 
York Mirror that "baseball has lost 
ai its sense of humor and b) its iden- 
tity as a sport.” Baseball, said Parker, 
is neither a religion nor a way of life, 
although, in the Parker view, most of 
the fun has gone out of it on the play- 
ing field. No Casey Stengel lets a spar- 
row out of his cap, no Al Schacht goes 
through pitching motions in top hat 
and tails. 

All is serious, most of the time, and 
it’s no wonder a little fun, plus some 
extravagant reporting, frightened Mr. 
Frick. 

CHURCH AND BASEBALL 

although, as Dan Parker says, 

baseball is not a religion, a group 
of ministers in Huntington, W.Va. be- 
lieve the game can help bring people 
to church. The Huntington Ministe- 
rial Association has begun a 20-week 
radio sponsorship of the “Game of 
the Day” and will broadcast such 
between-inning messages as: "Go to 
church Sunday” and "You need the 
church and the church needs you.” 
The ministers have agreed not to spon- 
sor the "Game of the Day” when Cin- 
cinnati home games are being broad- 
cast under a brewery’s auspices. On 
those days, Huntington fans will hear 
the familiar message: “Step right up 
and say Burger Beer.” 



UNTRUTH 

Good (jolting folk 

Make clergymen shy; 
After every stroke 
Comes another lie. 

— Irwin L. Stein 


E bbets Field in Brooklyn was occu- 
pied on a recent evening not by 
Brooklyn Dodgers but by some of the 
best soccer players in the world. They 
were members of two crack teams from 
Nuremberg, Germany, and Sunder- 
land, England, and they had come to 
Brooklyn to play a game climaxing a 
U.S. tour that included other exhibi- 
tions in Kearny, N.J., New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago and 
St. Louis. As it turned out, the Brook- 
lyn game was the tour’s most exciting 
demonstration of the arts and sciences 
that make soccer the No. 1 game else- 
where in the world. 

The game (it ended in a 1-1 tie') also 
proved that Grade A soccer played 
against the comfortable accommoda- 
tions of a major league ball park will 
draw a good crowd even in the U.S. 
This one numbered 15,450, small pota- 
toes as compared to the crowds of 100,- 
000 overseas, but considerably above 
the Dodger average for the early base- 
ball season. It was a knowing soccer 
crowd, too, sophisticated enough to 
cheer and boo in just the right places 
and address such international stars as 
Len Shackleton of Sunderland and 
Max Morlock of Nuremberg by their 
first names. 

Together, the two teams gave the 
Ebbets Field patrons an educational 
evening. Nuremberg played the short- 
passing, brilliantly deceptive game for 
which it is celebrated; Sunderland em- 
phasized the long-passing attack that 
is typical of the modern English game. 

Later one of the German players. 
Center Half Guenther Baumann, a tall, 
spare man of 34 with high cheekbones 
and high forehead, called upon his Eng- 
lish learned as a prisoner of war and 
spoke of various soccer techniques. 

"In Germany,” he said, “soccer is 
played more for the eye, more let- 
ting the ball do the work. In Eng- 
land, it is more the long-passing game, 
less for the eye, more for the scoring 
chance at all times. Here in the United 
States—" 

Herr Baumann spread his hands and 
smiled apologetically. 

"Here in this country," he went on, 
"it is more the individual, less the 
team, more kick and rush, more that 
everybody tries to play first fiddle." 

Sunderland was undefeated on its 
U.S. tour, but Nuremberg, astonish- 
ingly, was beaten, 3 to 2, by the Kutis 
team of St. Louis. Kutis, unlike many 
eastern U.S. teams, is strictly a native 
product. How was the Kutis victory to 
be explained? 
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"We were simply outhustled,” said 
Nuremberg's famous coach, Franz 
(Bimbo i Binder, Austria’s greatest 
player for 15 years. This drew a quick 
dissent from one of the younger Nu- 
remberg players, 24-year-old Guenther 
Glomb. “We were playing against 14 
men!” he cried. “Eleven players, two 
linesmen and a referee. Every decision 
went against us. Besides we had only 
three hours sleep the night before!” He 
kicked at a bench. "Also,” he said, 
“what a soccer field— full of lumps!” 

Between exhibitions, both English 
and German players had a wonderful 
time. The British went to the top ot the 
Empire State Building, saw the Yan- 



kees play ball, sampled all the brands 
of ale available in Times Square. The 
Germans gorged on sauerbratcn and 
sausages in Yorkville, New York’s Ger- 
man section, and inspected a total of 
seven breweries between New York 
and St. Louis. 

Only one player, Walter Schwein- 
berger, a young Nuremberg reserve, 
had one really bad time. En route to a 
game in Kearny, N.J., he was riding 
in a car with Max Morlock. As the car 
neared the Holland Tunnel under the 
Hudson, Morlock suddenly asked: 

“Schweinberger, you got your vac- 
cination papers?” 

Schweinberger paled at the mention 
of papers. 

“No, Max,” he said, "I got no papers 
at all. Why would 1 have papers?” 

Morlock shook his head sadly. 

“Schweinberger,” hesaid, "don’t you 
know we are crossing into New Jersey? 
The border police will want to see vac- 
cination papers.” 

This made sense to a young man 
raised in a country divided into east 
and west zones. So, at Morlock’s sug- 
gestion, the car was stopped briefly and 
then went on again through the tunnel 
into New Jersey — with Schweinberger 
hidden in the luggage compartment, 
safe from the prying eyes of the border 
police. 

THE MUSKIE IS A PIXIE 

F ishing for muskellunge is a sport 
that tests lines, hooks, lures, lead- 
ers, baits and the tender, undulat- 
ing minds of muskie fishermen, who 
live in a half-world of hope and de- 
spair, knowing well that nothing they 
can do will move the muskie to strike 
until he is damn good and ready to 


strike. A muskie is a fish which gets 
its fun out of following lures and 
baits, looking at them, sneering at 
them but scarcely ever striking at 
them. He is caught usually when he 
opens his mouth to yawn at the bore- 
dom of it all and a gang hook happens 
to fall in. 

Two continuing studies, at least, 
are about to he resumed in an effort 
to discover the thought processes of 
muskies and muskie fishermen. So far, 
neither has had much success. There 
may, in fact, be nothing there to 
discover. 

One study, undertaken by Doug 
Bournique of Milwaukee, examined 
the whims of members of the Muskie 
Club of Wisconsin, where the season of 
legalized futility opens May 21. Begun 
two years ago, the study discloses that 
the club members average 14 days a 
year fishing for muskies; half like arti- 
ficial lures, half live bait; the artificials 
faithful prefer bucktails, piky min- 
nows and Suick baits in that order; 
most prefer a cloudy day; most prefer 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m.; most think Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15 is the best 
season; none will tell where he fishes. 

Club President Bournique, having 
learned mostly that his organization is 
a house divided against itself on the 
issue of artificials vs. baits, will lead 
his 232 members to Lac Butte des 
Moris (in central Wisconsin) in June 
for some amateur research into what 
kills muskies. 


But this has been attempted over 
the past four years at Syd Doolittle’s 
resort near Boulder Junction. In that 
time 465 muskies have been brought in 
there. The Doolittle record shows they 
hit 157 bucktails, 71 jointed plugs, 33 
feathered spoons, 11 surface plugs, 20 
miscellaneous lures, and that 173 were 
taken on live bait. 

Put such information into an IBM 
machine and you get. a busted IBM 
machine and the conclusion that either 
muskies prefer artificial lures to live 
bait or that muskie fishermen prefer 
artificial lures to live bait. 

IT "IS” NICE TO KNOW 

T hk Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, a collection of brick and stone 
buildings sprawled along the water- 
front in Hoboken, N.J., is willing to 
test practically anything that gets 
wet. The Navy brings scale drawings 
(from which models are made) of sub- 
marines, airplanes, and PT boats. The 
Army brings landing craft. Yacht de- 
signers bring yachts. Oilmen bring 
pumping stations for offshore oil. The 
Moran Towing and Transportation 
Company brought in a garbage scow. 

Once, in a fit of naturalistic enthusi- 
asm, Stevens even did some calculat- 
ing on porpoises. Figuring skin friction, 
eddy resistance and wave resistance— 
the three basic deterrents to anything 
that wants to move forward in water — 
Stevens announced brightly that if a 
continued on next page 
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continued from page 15 

porpoise wanted to follow an ocean 
liner at 25 mph for 10 hours, it would 
have to eat two to three times its own 
weight during the 10 hours. This, ap- 
parently, made certain fish experts 
very happy, because they had wanted 
to know if that porpoise that follows 
ocean liners is always the same por- 
poise or whether there are several sub- 
stitute porpoises who run in whenever 
anyone gets tired. 

The other day the problem at Ste- 
vens’ Number One testing tank was a 
bit more prosaic. Briefly, the question 
was: If Philip L. Rhodes builds a 77- 
foot, all-steel luxury yacht for Hough- 



ton P. Metcalf of Middleburg, Va., 
what kind of engines will Mr. Met- 
calf have to buy to push the boat at 
12 knots through a cruising radius of 
1,000 miles'? 

Mr. Philip Rhodes, a naval architect 
for 36 years, had already figured it out, 
even though the boat so far was noth- 
ing more than a set of drawings and a 
three-foot model fixed to a towing car- 
riage in Stevens’ 106-foot-by-9-foot 
testing tank. 

“Two 275-hp diesels,” he said. 
Rhodes knows things like that. 

“However,” he conceded, “it’s nice 
to have that verified when you’re 
spending somebody else’s jack.” 

Besides the size of the diesels, there 
was the matter of verifying the hull 
design— how the boat would ride in 
the water, how she would behave at 
various speeds, what sort of wake she 
would throw. And since Mr. Metcalf 
was planning to pay $150,000 for the 
finished boat, everyone was willing to 
indulge in what Rhodes described as 
“reassurance of the client.” 

That was fine with Mr. Metcalf, 
who had come all the way from Mid- 
dleburg, Va. to be reassured; and 
now, flanked by Designer Rhodes and 
Master Draftsman Joe Reinhardt, he 
moved close to the tank for the tests. 
For the Institute men, the Metcalf hull 
was pretty tame stuff. Allan Murray, 
assistant director of Stevens’ testing 
tanks, had been doing this sort of thing 
since the days when Harold S. Vander- 
bilt brought in early models of the Cup 
Defender Ranger, whose scaled-down 
hull still hangs above the Number One 
tank. The other two— Randolph Ash- 


ton and Clayton Odenbrett— spend 
most of their days on ocean liners and 
commercial cargo vessels. But these 
men are scientists, and one hydro- 
dynamic curve is pretty much like 
another to them. 

Odenbrett pushed a button, and 
Metcalf’s model started off down the 
tank, bobbing a little at first, then 
settling into a gentle, dignified run. 
Mr. Ashton walked along beside the 
moving model, chanting a strange lit- 
any of numbers and fractions: “This 
is 14.65-14.7. Make it .09 behind that 
zero point. . . .” 

Mr. Murray reached into the tank 
and pulled out a thermometer. He was 
asked the temperature. 

“Seventy,” he said. 

Was that the average temperature 
of all the waters of the world? 

“No, they’re 59.” 

Why wasn’t the tank 59? 

“We’d freeze to death in here.” 

In the meantime the model glided 
back and forth up and down the tank 
while Mr. Ashton and Mr. Odenbrett 
wrote down numbers; and Mr. Rhodes, 
chin resting on the steel rim of the 
tank, murmured approvingly of his de- 
sign: “Stern’s free . . . clean bow wave 
... bit of seaworthiness in her . . . 
looks dry to me.” 

“That’s what I was thinking,” said 
Mr. Metcalf. 

In an hour the tests were substan- 


tially over; and, scaling the results 
from model size to boat size, allowing 
28% power loss for propeller inefficien- 
cy, 20% more for drag from things like 
rudders and rough paint and 2% more 
to make up for the slight downward 
slant of the propeller shaft, everyone 
agreed that Mr. Metcalf would indeed 
have to buy two diesels of 275 hp if he 
wanted to cruise at 12 knots. 

“That’s pretty close to what we fig- 
ured," said Mr. Rhodes, head of the 
firm. 

“That’s exactly what we figured,” 
said Mr. Reinhardt, the draftsman. 

"I wonder if we could use smaller 
engines?” said Mr. Metcalf, back- 
watering slightly. 

Mr. Rhodes said that was possible. 
The test graphs showed the boat could 
drop 100 hp with the loss of only one 
knot. But Rhodes managed, nonethe- 
less, to convey the impression that the 
boat should be launched as originally 
planned. 

Mr. Metcalf nodded and wrote some- 
thing on a piece of yellow paper. Mr. 
Murray pulled the model, dripping, 
from the tank and held it at arm’s 
length overhead. Designers and owner 
moved in some ceremonial stooping, 
peering, and tracing of hull lines with 
forefingers. Then, having been assured 
by the Stevens Institute of the perspi- 
cacity of the Rhodes firm, the party 
shuffled out. 


SPECTACLE 

DUEL AT 880 YARDS 

Pitt’s deceptive Arnie Sowell floats from obscurity 
to track fame in one uncanny moment of acceleration 

Few runners in recent years have burst so dramatically into the track 
limelight as Pitt's all-but-incredible half-miler, Arnie Sowell. Hardly 
anyone outside Pittsburgh and actually not so many there -had even 
heard his name when the field was sent away in the Intercollegiate 880- 
yard run at Randalls Island, N.Y. last June. Fordham’s heralded strong 
boy, Tom Courtney, was the overwhelming favorite. But it was Sowell 
who led the field off the last turn. Courtney rushed him in the stretch 
( opposite page), came to his shoulder with every muscle straining, and 
gathered desperately for one last charge to the tape. But Sowell {fol- 
lowing pages) simply floated away to win with effortless ease. Sowell 
has been floating to victories ever since and has become a key U.S. 
asset for the Olympics. For more about Arnie, including a race with 
Courtney which ended in an unscheduled jostle last week, see page 21. 
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ARNIE SOWELL 
'RUNS SO SOFT’ 

And the young half-inilcr has such a big kick that 
his rival, Norwegian Audun Boysen, says: ‘Take 
care of him — he is your next Olympic champion’ 


B oth competition and public interest in track and field 
events seem to come in surging waves— each of which 
lifts a Charlie Paddock, a Sabin Carr, a Paavo Nurmi 
or a Roger Bannister to enduring fame and then washes 
away leaving those who break and rebreak their records 
in relative obscurity. Such a wave has mounted this 
spring, with half-milers, for the first time in decades, 
dominating U.S. cinder paths. Week by week it has lifted 
a slim and quiet Negro youth— the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Arnold Milton Sowell— higher into the wild blue 
yonder of recognition and acclaim. Many a U.S. coach 
now believes that Pitt's new star, who is only 20 years old, 
is on the point of becoming one of the greatest runners 
who ever lived. 

Half-Miler Arnie Sowell, who is the son of a Pittsburgh 
city-county building maintenance man and is a college jun- 
ior, has not yet run 880 yards as fast as Olympic Champion 
Mai Whitfield (who holds the world record of 1:48.6), Cali- 
fornia’s Lon Spurrier (who exceeded the record with a 
1:47.5 race this spring) or Miler Wes Santee (who turned 
the trick at last week’s Modesto Relays with 1:48.5). But 
Sowell’s drifting, graceful running defeated both Spurrier 
and Whitfield in the Pan-American Games, just as it has 
beaten all the rest of 1955’s fine 880 men whom he has met 
in actual races. Sowell, who stands 5 feet 11 inches and 
weighs only 130 pounds, consistently demonstrates that 
rarest of athletic gifts— the ability to run just a little faster 
than anyone else when pressed. 

He has astounding virtuosity. He has run a quarter- 
mile relay lap (with a flying start) in 45.4— six-tenths of a 
second under the world record. He can hurdle. He can 
match many a sprinter in sheer speed of foot and he can 
run five miles in less than 25 minutes. His coach, Carl 
Olson, firmly believes that he will break four minutes in 
the mile if he ever seriously sets out to do so. Sowell is a 
modest fellow who seems almost oblivious of the headlines 
he has produced this spring. But he runs with awesome con- 
fidence and can remain unruffled under duress— as was 
dramatically demonstrated no later than last weekend at 
the Coliseum Relays in Los Angeles. 

The Coliseum half mile was a race which Sowell badly 
wanted to win, for if he had done so he would have solidly 
proved himself against one of the greatest fields of 880-yard 
runners ever assembled anywhere. He was pitted against 
Whitfield, against Spurrier (whose record-breaking race 



nobody would have been surprised if the Coli- 
seum half mile had ended with Arnie Sowed, Mai Whitncid and 
Tom Courtney in the one-two-three order shown here at the 
end of the first lap. Instead the race was marred by disorder such 
as has not been seen on a U.S. track since Wes Santee and Fred 
Dwyer collided in New York's Millrose Games. Sowell was jostled 
out of all contention. Courtney was disqualified for bumping 
him. But they run again this week in the IC4 A meet in New York. 

was run after Sowell beat him in Mexico City), against 
Fordham’s Tom Courtney (his first great rival and his para- 
mount challenger in the East) and against highly rated Ron 
Delaney of Ireland and Villanova University. Sowell took 
the lead in thefirst 100 yards. He was still leading as the field 
fled into the last turn. Then, as 56,000 people roared and 
rumbled up in the vast stadium, the race became a lamenta- 
ble free-for-all. 

Fordham’s Tom Courtney charged into the lead, cut 
sharply, collided with Sowell and knocked him off the 
track into the infield. Sowell scrambled back, trapped in 
fourth, only to become the victim of more jostling. This 
time both he and Whitfield were bumped off the track. 
Courtney went on to win in 1:50.3. Sowell finished seventh 
in a field of eight. For a half hour afterward officials, coaches 
and competitors milled about in bitter argument which 
ended with Courtney being disqualified. Delaney was 
named the winner with Spurrier second and the Armed 
Forces’ Lang Stanley third. 

This set off more acrimony. Courtney cried: “A terrible 
robbing!” Sowell and Whitfield, he charged, had influ- 
enced the officials. “Just because they’re Pan-American 
heroes their word counts.” Whitfield, too, was tense and 
angry. “Where do these guys think they are,” he asked. 
“In the Garden? This is too big a track and too big a 
meet for elbowing, cutting in and throwing spikes. This 
is no crackerbox, but a track with plenty of running room 
for all. What's going on?” But Sowell listened almost plac- 
idly— as though he were already thinking of races to come. 
He was content to “chalk it up to experience.” Watching, 
it was hard not to remember what Europe’s best half-miler, 
Audun Boysen of Norway, said last winter after Sowell 
conquered him at 1,000 yards: "He runs so soft and he 
has such a big kick. Take care of him. He is your next 
Olympic champion.” vUL©) 
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new York’s Averell Harriman ap- 
pointed Helfand, ordered house cleaning. 


Boxing news moved off the sports pages 
and on to the front pages in the nation's 
three biggest states last week — all because 
three governors had decided to do some- 
thing to clean up boxing's dirty business. 

I N New York the story began with 
The Case of the Grounded Welter- 
weight. 

In Pennsylvania it began with The 
Case of the Poisoned Orange. 

In California it was The Case of the 
Suspicious Governor. 

New York’s Julius Helfand, a racket- 
busting prosecutor appointed chair- 
man of the state boxing commission 
by Governor Averell Harriman, feinted 
and slugged his way through an in- 
quiry into ‘‘alleged irregularities in the 
conduct of boxing.” These centered 
around the enforced idleness of a clean- 
cut fighter named Vince Martinez, 
third-ranking welterweight, who has 
not been able to get a fight since De- 
cember. Vince’s idleness stemmed from 
a quarrel with his then manager, Wil- 
liam (Honest Bill) Daly, treasurer and 



California's Goodwin J. Knight sus- 
pected dirt, ordered early investigation. 


by MARTIN KANE 

dominant figure in the powerful Inter- 
national Boxing Guild, a kind of man- 
agers’ cartel. First result: Helfand sus- 
pended the licenses of Daly and his 
pugnacious associate, Murray (Tex) 
Pelte, “for acts detrimental to boxing.” 
Both refused to appear for testimony. 

The New York inquiry began with 
a look at the Martinez situation but 
in time was examining the shy friend- 
ship between Frankie Carbo, once a 
leading gunslinger for Murder Inc., 
and fight managers and promoters, in- 
cluding James D. Norris, president of 
the International Boxing Club, who is 
boxing’s top dog. Men like Norris who 
have known Carbo for 20 years or more 
—during which Carbo drew four homi- 
cide raps — looked blank like movie 
mobsters and pleaded ignorance when 
asked how Carbo made his living (gam- 
bling and fixing fights), where he lived 
(in New York and Miami '.how he could 
be reached (by leaving a note with the 
headwaiter in a leading Broadway res- 
taurant ). Under oath these boxing lead- 
ers testified that when they met Carbo 
for a casual cup of coffee they never 



PENNSYLVANIA’S George M. Leader 
was aroused, suspended boxing for 90 days. 


discussed boxing with him. Thus, Jim 
Norris: 

Q. (by Helfand) Do you know 
Frankie Carbo? 

A. (by Norris) Yes. 

Q. How long do you know him? 

A. Twenty years. 

Q. Have you ever discussed the pro- 
motion of any fights with Mr. Carbo? 

A. No, I haven’t. 

Q. What is Mr. Carbo’s business, to 
your knowledge? 

A. I couldn’t answer that. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. No. 

Q. In 20 years you haven’t been able 
to find out what his business is? 

A, I am not a social friend of Mr. 
Carbo’s, Mr. Chairman. I know Mr. 
Carbo. I talk to him. I have a cup of 
coffee with him occasionally. . . . 

Q. Where do you see him around? 

A. You might see him any place. 

Q. Where is any place? Where do 
you usually run into him when you do 
see him? At a fight? 

A. No, I haven’t seen Frankie at a 
fight in many years. I can’t really say 


THE CAST OF CHARACTERS 


James D. Norris, president of I BC, 
holder of exclusive contracts with most 
world champions, multimillionaire pal of 
hoodlums and murderers. 

Vince Martinez, third-ranking welter- 
weight who might well be champion soon 
if only he could get a fight. Won eight 
fights in 1954, four of them by knockouts. 

Frank Carbo, killer so terrifying to the 


fight mob that some dare not say his name, 
preferring the descriptive, “the gray-haired 
guy." Norris named one of his race horses 
“Mr. Gray," an alias Carbo sometimes uses 
now. He seldom goes to fights. 

William < Honest Bill; Daly, former 
manager of Martinez, whose troubles with 
the Martinez family began with a demand 
that he account for $.1,000 in expense mon- 
ey. He never quite did. 


Hymie The Mink Wallman, .i furrier 
who manages fighters too. 

Harold Johnson, a light heavyweight 
who ate a bitter orange and lost, a fight. 

Louis Saccaroma, a former dope 
pusher who hangs around fight camps. 

The governors "I thr< 

i see nbopn. 
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BOXING'S DIRTY BUSINESS 


that I ever saw him at a fight. 

Q. Did you see him at the Saxton- 
Gavilan fight in Philadelphia? 

A. He was down there. 

Q. You saw him there? 

.4. Yes, sir. 

So far as Norris’ testimony went, 
Carbo, whom he could affectionately 
call “Frankie,” was a friendly figure 
who turned up “occasionally at the 
race track, at a hall game, possibly at 
a restaurant around town, something 
like that.” Norris had “read” for many 
years, he said, that Carbo had a finan- 
cial interest in fighters but never had 
heard it “in the trade,” where it is 
Topic A. 

(J. Have you ever discussed with Mr. 
Carbo fights or fighters? 

.4. No. 

So Jim Norris joined Hymie (The 
Mink) Wallman and Willie The 
Undertaker Ketchum, fight managers. 


in sworn testimony that, while they 
had known Carbo for many a long 
year and all were in the boxing busi- 
ness, the subject just never came up 
when they met for a quiet chat over 
coffee. (Carbo, who goes on periodic 
drunks, mostly drinks coffee in be- 
tween times. ) Wallman, a coarse- 
voiced, swarthy man with a Captain 
Queeg trick of fingering a tiny pair 
of golden boxing gloves during mo- 
ments of tension, had. in fact, known 
Carbo as far back as the ’20s, when 
Frank was a rising young mobster 
called Jimmy the Wop. 

Wallman had invited the hoodlum 
to the weddings of his three daughters 
but, somehow, met Carbo only when 
he "bunked” into him. (“Bunk” is a 
New Yorkese word for “bump.”) He 
wouldn’t know how to get in touch 
with Carbo, he said, but every time 
one of Hymie’s daughters was to 


get married Hymie just happened to 
“bunk” into the fellow. Naturally, he 
invited Carbo to the weddings. To 
strengthen his contention that this 
was a man of mystery, not given to 
confiding his home address or tele- 
phone number even to friends of 30 
years. Hymie summed up his impres- 
sion of Carbo: 

“He wouldn’t let his right ear know 
what his left ear was bearin’.” 

Ketchum, a mild, bulbous-formed 
man with a strawberry nose, is licensed 
as manager of Lightweight Champion 
Jimmy Carter but reputedly only a 
front for the real manager, Carbo. 
Willie had difficulty remembering the 
name of his bank, in which he keeps a 
modest checking account and a safe 
deposit box. He collected his share of 
purses in cash, he said, because he 
distrusted promoters, but he had no 
continued on next page 
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continued from page 23 

ready explanation for the fact that the 
cash never was deposited in the checking 
account. Nor could Ketchum remem- 
ber what he reported as his income for 
1954. The presumption was that Hel- 
fand here was drilling into reports that 
Ketchum’s share of Carter’s purses 
is a pittance, the lion’s share going to 
the lion, Carbo. 

Another witness with a poor mem- 
ory, until jogged by Helfand’s surprise 
production of grand jury minutes, was 
Angel Lopez, restaurateur and former 
manager of Kid Gavilan. The night 
after Gavilan lost his welterweight ti- 
tle to Johnny Saxton in a highly sus- 
picious Philadelphia fight (SI, Nov. 
1), Lopez and Gavilan went to a 
party at New York’s Hotel St. Moritz. 
Carbo was there, Lopez suddenly re- 
membered, and Gavilan was told by 
Carbo: “Don’t worry about a return 
bout. You’ll get it and you’ll knock 
him out.” He never did get it, however, 
even though Frank (Blinky) Palermo, 
Saxton’s manager, had told Gavilan, 
“I’ll do whatever Frankie says.” 

Thus, Lopez was the only witness 
who ever had heard of Frankie Carbo 
talking about boxing. 

Norris proved to be singularly un- 
informed. In a sleek-fitting, striped 
gray suit, he arrived with Truman 
Gibson Jr., IBC secretary, who served 
as his counsel and coached his answers 
on the corporate structure of the IBC 
and even the names of its officers. 


T he new Pennsylvania boxing 
commission— in office only since 
February when Governor George M. 
Leader ordered a cleanup — had an 
even more dramatic case. Its chair- 
man, James H. Crowley, once of Notre 
Dame’s Four Horsemen, and members, 



VINCE MARTINEZ. GROUNDED WELTERWEIGHT 


There was a gasp in the hearing 
room when Norris testified that he had 
never heard rumors that Martinez 
would be unable to get a fight so long 
as he was on the outs with Daly. Sports 
pages printed the reports at the time. 
Next steps by the New York com- 
mission, Helfand announced, will await 
his return from Paris, where he will 
attend a meeting of the World Com- 
mittee for Professional Boxing, June 
3-5. 

Meantime, if Vince Martinez, the 
Grounded Welterweight, still has no 
fight, his former manager, Honest 
Bill Daly, is grounded too. And New 
York’s Commissioner Helfand has 
shown himself a persistent prosecutor, 
with a job still just begun. 


Alfred M. Klein, former investigator for 
the Kefauver Crime Committee, and 
Paul G. Sullivan, Pittsburgh sports- 
writer and lawyer, were concerned 
about a poisoned orange. 

Two ring physicians testified that 
Harold Johnson, a leading light heavy- 


weight who was a 4-1 favorite over 
Julio Mederos in their Philadelphia 
bout, had been drugged in his dress- 
ing room before the fight. Presumably 
the drug had been administered in an 
orange which Johnson sucked shortly 
before stumbling through two dazed 
rounds. When Johnson was unable to 
come out for the third round, Mederos 
was given a TKO victory. 

The commission charged Johnson’s 
manager of record, Tommy Loughrey, 
his handlers and Matchmaker Pete 
Moran with prior knowledge that John- 
son was not in condition to enter the 
ring and with participating in a “sham, 
fake or collusive boxing match.” In 
addition Moran, matchmaker for Her- 
man (Muggsy) Taylor of the Philadel- 
phia Arena, was charged with being 
Johnson’s undercover manager. Taylor 
promoted the fight in collaboration 
with the International Boxing Club 
(James D. Norris, president) and it 
was shown on television. 

The doping might have gone undis- 
covered had not a Philadelphia news- 
paperman, John Webster of the Inquir- 
er, noticed Johnson’s slowed reactions 
when the drug was just beginning to 
take full effect. Webster turned to John 
A. Saunders, boxing commission secre- 
tary, and asked: "What’s wrong with 
Johnson? He doesn’t look right.” Saun- 
ders passed the word along to Dr. Al- 
fred S. Ayella Jr., ring physician, who 
was able to make but a cursory, 20- 
second examination between rounds 
and found nothing “grossly wrong” at 
that point. Johnson said he felt “all 
right” and wanted to continue. The 
second round began. 

“Johnson shook his head,” Ayella 
testified, “and a few seconds later land- 
ed four to six punches. Then the boys 
were in a clinch. They were parted by 
the referee. Johnson’s head went for- 
ward without being hit and he fell to 
the floor. I felt that the bout should 
be stopped. The bell ended the round 
and I signaled the referee that the 
fight was over. . . . 

“Johnson by then was entirely dif- 
ferent. He was disoriented, confused, 
irrational. He got up and fell to his 
knees twice. He was in no condition 
to leave the ring under his own power 
and I ordered a stretcher.” 

Dr. Wilbur H. Strickland, another 
ring physician, also examined the fight- 
er briefly and then Johnson was taken 
to Hahnemann Hospital. Urinalysis 
showed that he had been fed a dose of 
a barbiturate. 

Johnson had weighed in at the com- 
mission offices the afternoon of the 
fight, left the building and was accosted 


CASE OF THE POISONED ORANGE 
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by a stranger standing at the door. 

“I don’t think I knew the man,” 
Johnson testified, "but he seemed like 
a nice feller and told me that he had 
seen most of my fights and even his 
kids were interested in me.” 

They chatted for some 20 minutes, 
with Johnson trying to break away 
because "he smelled from garlic” but 
each time the stranger detained him. 

"He had an orange in his hand,” 
Johnson related, "and was holding a 
paper bag. He took an orange out of the 
bag and said, ‘Have an orange, Harold.’ 
I refused, but he persuaded me to take 
it and I put it in the pocket of my 
sport jacket and finally went home.” 

Johnson, in fact, is very fond of 
oranges and sometimes eats six a day. 
He ate the stranger's orange that eve- 
ning in his dressing room. First he 
rolled it in his hands to soften it. 

"I noticed juice coming out of the 
top of the orange Iperhaps where a 
drug had been injected by hypodermic 
needle,) so I sucked it and then bit into 
it. It tasted bitter and I said to Skinny 
| Davidson, his plump handler), ‘This 
orange tastes bitter . . . Skinny, this 
orange tastes just like you — bitter.’ ” 

Actually, parts of the orange were 
sweet, part bitter. Johnson ate only 
some of it, then flushed the rest down a 
toilet. About 15 minutes later he was 
nauseated, dizzy and suffering from a 
headache. He told his trainer and man- 
ager about the headache. 

Toward the end of his testimony 
Johnson dropped a small bomb. He was 
asked to look at some pictures and from 
them identify those who were in his 
dressing room before the fight. (The 
dressing room was large enough so that 
Mederos used one end of it. ) He iden- 
tified Jimmy White, Mederos’ manager 
of record, Baron Cohen and Larry Kent, 
Mederos’ seconds, and then threw the 
room into confusion when he picked out 
a photograph of Louis Saccaroma. 

Saccaroma is an ex-convict. He has 
been convicted on narcotics charges 
and served three years and nine months 
of a 10-year sentence. Alias Lou Black 
and Louis Roman, Saccaroma has been 
arrested in various cities and, according 
to Philadelphia detectives, is Mederos’ 
co-manager, along with Jake LaMoita. 
Philadelphia police believe both men 
are associated with Frankie Carbo in 
Mederos’ management. 

Johnson testified he also had seen 
Saccaroma around training camps in 
Florida. Saccaroma denied he had been 
in Philadelphia for the fight. 

In trying to determine whether 
Loughrey is Johnson’s true manager or 
just a front for Matchmaker Moran, 


the commission touched on financial ar- 
rangements. Johnson expressed confi- 
dence in Loughrey’s honesty but added 
that they had argued about payments 
made to sportswriters. 

"Some of them,” Johnson testified, 
“got $50 or $100 and I didn’t think the 
fight was big enough for such big pay- 
ments.” The point was not pressed. 

Skinny Davidson, however, indicat- 
ed that Moran might haveat least some 
financial interest in the fighter, though 
matchmakers are forbidden to use their 
own boxers on their own cards. Skinny 
said he complained to Loughrey that 
he always got his 10' , off the top of the 
purse when he trained other fighters 


but with Johnson his 10% was arrived 
at after all expenses were paid. 

"That’s the same as I get— 10%, ” 
Loughrey told him, though as manager 
his share was one third. When asked if 
Moran got anything, Skinny replied: 
“I don’t think the man would advise 
Tom [Loughrey] without compensa- 
tion.” 

The commission indicated that The 
Case of the Poisoned Orange was only 
part of a continuing investigation of 
all phases of boxing, with emphasis on 
Philadelphia, City of Brotherly Gloves. 
Meanwhile, by Governor Leader’s or- 
der (SI, May 23), boxing is under a 
90-day ban in Pennsylvania. 


CASE OF THE SUSPICIOUS GOVERNOR 



SAN FRANCISCO -CHRONICLE- PUT BOXING ON FRONT PAGE WITH STORY BY CAPITOL REPORTER 


T HE SUSPICION’S of Governor Good- 
win .1. Knight of California cen- 
tered not only on boxing but on profes- 
sional wrestling as well, leading the San 
Francisco Chronicle to observe with 
tongue-in-cheek disagreement that 
“professional wrestling matches are no 
more fixed than the outcome of gun- 
play between Dick Tracy and the 
gangsters.” 

The governor, who had named two 
new members to the state athletic com- 
mission, charged the new men to re- 
port to him on his suspicions: 

That Eastern mobsters have mus- 
cled into boxing and wrestling. 

That fights are fixed and wrestling 
is faked. 

That the International Boxing Club 
(James D. Norris, president i is dicta- 
tor of fight policy in California. 

That officials at fights are incompe- 
tent and assigned through favoritism. 

That the California commission it- 
self is hampered by dissension within 
its own ranks. 

Dr. Dan O. Kilroy, one of the new 
commissioners, said he will investigate 


concealed ownership of fighters and 
violations of the commission rule that 
“no promoter or club shall own in any 
manner an interest in any fighter.” 
This was like bringing a rifle sight to 
bear on the operations of Sid Flaherty, 
manager of Bobo Olson, world middle- 
weight champion. The recent Willie 
Pep-Gil Cadilli fight in California was 
announced to television fans as "a 
Sid Flaherty boxing enterprise and In- 
ternational Boxing Club promotion.” 
Flaherty is Cadilli’s manager. 

The Chronicle, which bannered the 
governor’s decision on its front page, 
also commented editorially: 

“Governor Knight has called for an 
investigation of this alleged link-up 
[between boxing and gangsters|, and 
we support him in his announced de- 
sire to get the facts. If boxing has been 
penetrated by hoodlums and fights 
‘fixed,’ the large boxing public should 
be told about it and efforts made to put 
California’s house in order.” 

Like Governors Harriman and Lead- 
er, Governor Knight had started some- 
thing. E " °) 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE SPIRIT AND MUSCLES OF AMATEURS 



Among many followers of sport the 
word “amateur” implies a halfhearted 
performance— the greatest homage to 
be paid to an athlete is, “He plays like 
an old pro.” Upholding the high stand- 
ards of amateurs here are undergradu- 
ates at the University of Indiana who 
staged “The Little 500” bicycle race 
(won by South Cottage Grove team) 
for the benefit of the scholarship fund 
and 71 volleyball teams which traveled 
to Norman, Okla. to settle the national 
championships (Stockton, Calif, won 
the men’s title, Santa Monica the 
women’s). Simple trophies were the 
only rewards but no pros ever played 
harder or received more rabid support. 


EXUBERANT INDIANA COED SHOWS ENTHUSIASM 
OF COLLEGE CROWD AT BLOOMINGTON BIKE RACE 




WONDERFUL. WORLD continued 


THE RODEOS GO 
TO COLLEGE 

by PAUL O'NEIL 




F or half a century or more the 
new colleges of the old West- 
many of which were wrenching them- 
selves into new educational patterns 
based on ranching and mining — have 
submissively copied the traditions of 
eastern universities. Schools which lust- 
ed wistfully for mandolin music and 
ivy before World War I, turned to 
high-pressure football afterward; the 
Yale-Harvard boat race, the Dart- 
mouth ski carnival, and even the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge rugger match have 
their reflections west of the Mississippi. 
But the other day, the University of 
Wyoming’s big new fieldhouse was the 
scene of a sport spectacle as peculiarly 
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Western as a branding iron: Wyoming’s 
annual regional intercollegiate rodeo 
with scores of Stetsoned college cow- 
boys and tightly denimed college cow- 
girls from all over the Rocky Mountain 
states. 

The big show— the first indoor ro- 
deo, amateur or professional, in the 
history of the state — was something to 
impress the most weathered rancher 
and some 2,000 of Laramie’s 15.000 
citizens turned out to cheer its two 
night performances. A college rodeo 
clown tempted fate by baiting huge 
and belligerent Brahma bulls in the 
open arena and repeatedly saved his 
skin by leaping into a rubber-padded 


oil drum. The college cowgirls not only 
rode cutting horses in zigzag barrel 
races, but even engaged in a female 
substitute for calf roping — they leaped 
from the saddle with "piggin’ strings” 
in their teeth to tie the legs of a small 
but extremely canny goat. 

Their male teammates did battle 
with more than 80 head of genuinely 
big-time rodeo animals, haled for the 
occasion from top Stock Contractor 
E. A. (Buzzy) Hoover, and exhibited 
hair-raising hardihood and reckless- 
ness, if sometimes less than profession- 
al skills, as they came out of the chutes 
on Brahma bulls and bucking horses. 
And the show ended with a melee 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOERN GERDTS 

calculated to depopulate Wyoming’s 
Greek-letter organizations — 18 frater- 
nity boys, divided into teams of three, 
simultaneously saddled six plunging 
Brahma cows in one narrow area of 
tanbark. Half a dozen of them rode the 
indignant monsters the length of the 
arena — an adventure in precariousness 
which left no doubts at all as to the 
durability of Wyoming youth. 

“Git Western !" an announcer shout- 
ed over the loudspeaker system while 
the bruising fun went on. "C’mon, 
folks. Git Western! Git Western!” 

He might have saved his breath. 
Western colleges are gitting more 
continued on page 6.i 
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PREVIEW 


THE brickyard, as the Indianapolis 
Speedway is nicknamed, is a citadel of auto 
racing one day a year. Loyal fans will wait 
in their cars for weeks outside the gate to 
get a choice infield parking spot on race 
day. The drawing on the right shows 433 
acres of track, the racing facilities and sec- 
tion of a public golf course in the infield. 


FURY 

ON A SPEEDWAY 
IN INDIANA 


The Memorial Day race at Indianapolis — as much a tradition of 
the day as the showing of the flag — packs its speed and thrills 
into four hours, 500 roaring miles for 100,000 holiday revelers 


by JOHN BENTLEY 


MEMORIAL DAY RACE: VITAL STATISTICS 



INDIANAPOLIS S00' TROPHY 


event— 39i h Indianapo- 
lis *500' big-car race 

place — I ndianapolis 
Motor Speedway, four 
miles NW downtown In- 
dianapolis 

date — Monday, May 30 

time — 11 a.m.. Central 
Daylight Time. Infield 
gates open 5 a.m. 

distance — 500 miles 
(200 times around 2 1 2 -mile 
asphalt and brick course) 

STARTERS — 33 cars, 
picked from 57 entries 

RACE VALUE — Based 
on receipts, should exceed 
$250,000. M i n i m u m s: 
Speedway — $75,000 (first 


place $20,000 1 ; automotive 
firms $40,000: lap prizes 
'$150 each lap) — $30,000 

tickets — $3 (infield 
parking i to $30 1 grandstand 
penthouse) 

records — Fastest: 
Vukovich (1954', 130.84 
mph; richest: total (1954; 
$269,375, winner's share 
(Vukovich, 1953) $!S9,496 ; 
winningest: Meyer, Shaw, 
Rose (three each) 

ATTENDANCE- 160,000 
ACCOMMODATIONS — 

For latecomers (hotels and 
motels are jammed) Visi- 
tors Bureau, mezz mine, 
Claypool Hotel, has 3,500 
private rooms listed, starts 
sen-ice at 8 a.m. Sunday 



Drow<og by Fred Eng 


T HE 500-mile Memorial Day race 
round and round the big track at 
Indianapolis has no real parallel any- 
where in the world— not France’s 
famed Le Mans, Italy’s Mille Miglia 
or Mexico’s Pan-American. It is older 
than any of these, is equally spiced 
with danger and, if shorter in miles, is 
won at more furious average speeds. 

It is also a Memorial Day institution 
as traditional as showing the flag. An- 
nually it rouses the blood of 160,000 
eyewitnesses at the brick-and-asphalt 
speedway itself, along with that of tens 
of millions— people who may never 
notice another auto race all year— 
who listen and watch for the results 
on radio, TV and in the newspapers. 
For something like three hours and 45 
minutes, the "500” catches up its driv- 
ers in a howling tornado of speed. The 
watchers too. 

The setting is gaudy, with colored 
balloons floating lazily over the in- 
field, where nearly 50,000 of the fans 
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GOLF COURSE 


BRICK PAVEMENT 


grandstand a 


GRANDSTAND f| GRANDSTAND C 


GEORGETOWN ROAD 


have crowded their cars since the gates 
opened at 5 a.m. that morning. The 
Purdue University band adds its brassy 
notes to the carnival atmosphere, and 
finally— a few minutes before 11 a.m.— 
the familiar contralto of Dinah Shore 
singing Back Home Again in Indiana 
breaks from the loudspeakers and floats 
across The Brickyard. The 33 helmeted 
drivers climb into the cockpits of their 
gaudy little racers. The shirtsleeved 
crowd grows quiet, and an official’s 
voice comes loud and clear: "Gentle- 
men, start your engines.” 

The roar from the cars seems to de- 
scend from space. Suddenly the pace 
car— this year a Chevrolet convertible 
—jumps forward closely followed by 
the growling Offenhausers ( see next 
page) belching blue smoke. The earth 
trembles. As the noisy caravan hur- 
ries up the backstretch, each car nerv- 
ously jockeying into position, the pace 
car looks like a frightened rabbit pur- 
sued by a pack of hounds. 


The pacer turns into the stretch, 
flashes past the grandstands and darts 
off to the side, and the race is on in 
earnest. This year's will be the 39th 
500-mile International Sweepstakes, 
for some $250,000 in prize money. 

Back in 1909 three local auto men 
and an enterprising Hoosier named 
Carl G. Fisher, who also pioneered 
Miami Beach, built the speedway with 
the idea of making it a proving ground 
for the U.S. motor industry. (Detroit 
had other ideas and conducted its prov- 
ing closer to home.) The first "500”— 
in 1911 — was won at an average speed 
of 74.59 mph by a hulking 477-cu.-in., 
six-cylinder Marmon Wasp in which 
Driver Ray Harroun led home a field 
of 40 to claim the first prize of $10,000. 
By contrast, Bill Vukovich’s winning 
payoff last year was $75,000 for a rec- 
ord average of 130.84 mph. 

Indy's ever-increasing speeds have 
been bought at a price. Thirty-six driv- 
ers and mechanics have met death on 


the course, including Manuel Ayulo, 
last year’s second-ranking “big car” 
driver, who became 1955’s first tragedy 
during a practice run. It is a fearsome 
sight when a car hurtles into the con- 
crete retaining wall at one of the 
banked turns, a severed wheel bounc- 
ing aimlessly across the track like a 
child’s runaway hoop, a torn gas tank 
turning into a blazing torch topped by 
a pillar of black smoke. No matter what 
the driver’s condition, the loudspeaker 
traditionally pronounces him “OK.” 

The end is always the same. An oil- 
and-dirt-smeared driver sits exhausted 
and smiling in his cockpit at the fin- 
ish line, and the photographers crowd 
around as a pretty young lady from 
Hollywood attempts to refresh him 
with a victory kiss. Among the men 
eligible for the buss this year (from 
Dinah Shore) are the top drivers shown 
on pages 58 and 59. Before that mo- 
ment in Victory Lane, they have some 
driving to do. 
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INDIANAPOLIS continued from page 31 


' 500 ’ 


BRED FOR THE 


The car below is a Kurtis-Kraft with 
a Meyer-Drake engine, and it has just 
one purpose: to win at Indianapolis. It 
is sometimes known as an "Offy” after 
the famed Fred Offenhauser, who de- 
veloped an earlier Indianapolis engine, 
the Miller. In his own turn, Offen- 
hauser gave way to Meyer-Drake. Ex- 


cept for superficial details of the alumi- 
num Kurtis-Kraft bodies, the Offies 
(which have won every “500” since 
1946 and should occupy all but a cou- 
ple of this year’s starting positions) 
are as alike as a row o' peas. The four- 
cylinder, 270-cu.-in. aluminum en- 
gines, weighing a mere 522 pounds, 


have t win overhead camshafts, Hillborn 
Travers fuel injection systems. Cham- 
pion spark plugs, and they ride on Fire- 
stone tires. The engines produce 330 
horsepower at 5,500 rpm using metha- 
nol fuel. The car weighs only 1,800 
pounds— less than an MG— and costs 
in the neighborhood of $25,000. 



Air scoop 


Extension for portable 
electric starter 


Coolant fil’or cap 


Camshaft drive 


Steering drag link 

Camshaft case 

Ram air intake 


Radiator 


Frame cross member 


Connecting rod 


Aluminum dry sump finned for cooling 


Torsion bar arm 


Domed high-com- 
pression piston, 13.2:1 


Wedge-shaped combustion cham- 
ber, four inclined valves per cylinder 
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BUSY DRIVERS HAVE TIME TOR ORLY THE BASIC INSTRUMENTS 


EXPERIMENTAL CANOPIES PRODUCE FRESH 


IR-FLOW PROBLEMS 


DRAWINGS BY LEMUEL B. LINE 



Welded tubular frame 

Exhaust system, normally on opposite side, shown 
here to indicate location of branch pipes 


Fuel injection lead 


gallons 

Fuel tank support- 


Frame 


Oil tank, 10 gallons Triple-ear, knoek-off hub cap 


Fuel pump 


Special tire tread, grooved for left turns, 
allows 25 ', c deflection, cool running 
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The Nine Lives of 
Leo Durocher 

by ROBERT SHAPLEN 

PART II: AT THE GASHOUSE 


A brawling crew of Cardinals, a firm and patient wife and his new friend 
Branch Rickey helped Leo to his greatest playing days. Then came trouble 


F ew men' possess more intuitive 
and scientific knowledge of base- 
ball than Leo Durocher, manager of 
the World's Champion New York 
Giants. One man who does, Branch 
Rickey, modestly says, ‘‘I don’t think 
there’s anyone in America who under- 
sands baseball as well as Leo.” Rickey 
rhould know'— Durocher worked for 
him for nine years, first in St. Louis 
and then in Brooklyn. Having once 
eased Durocher out as manager of the 
Dodgers, Rickey’s revamped estimate 
is doubly meaningful. Not long ago, 
while he was watching some of his own 
Pittsburgh teen-agers cut their coltish 
capers at the Pirates’ training camp in 
Fort Myers, Florida, the question was 
put to him, "Would you want Duro- 
cher, would you hire him, as manager 
at Pittsburgh today?” 

Rickey pulled his massive catcher’s 
hand over his jaw and smiled through 
his broad-knuckled fingers. "In the first 
place, it’s a tampering question,” he 
correctly replied. Then he proceeded 
to answer it. 

"If Durocher didn’t have a job. I’d 
be awfully glad to have him come and 
see me," he said at length. "I’m speak- 
ing theoretically, mind you. He’s the 
type of man any owner who wants to 
w'in a pennant would find desirable.” 

Ruminating further, Rickey warmed 
up to what has always been one of his 
favorite subjects. “Leo handles players 
beautifully,” he said. "He’s quick and 
impulsive. No administrative hand- 
maiden working closely with him needs 
to act on his own impulse right away. 


Wait a while, maybe he’ll change his 
mind. He’s flexible, he’s aware.” Rickey 
smiled, as if he had just witnessed a 
neatly executed double play. “I could 
work beautifully with him,” he con- 
tinued. "Marvelous aptitudes. Cards, 
billiards, anything he does. I’ve seen 
him a few times playing pool. Of 
course, I’m not a connoisseur in that 
field ” 

The voice dropped off and then re- 
sumed. “As long as there’s ever a 


chance to win he’ll give it all he’s got. 
He would not be a scholarly student of 
ethics. He mightn’t have high marks in 
gaining his objective. He’s like a turkey 
in a tobacco patch that sees the worm 
and knocks down 20 stalks to get it. 
... I can live with the fellow. I enjoy 
him. He’s so human and so likeable in 
so many ways. You get to have a real 
affection for him and, by heaven, I do. 
Mrs. Rickey likes him. I don’t know 
anybody who doesn’t.” 
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Since Durocher has been called the 
best offensive field manager since John 
McGraw, Rickey was asked for his 
comparison of the two men. “McGraw 
was a tyrant,” he replied, after some 
further reflection. “A perfectionist, a 
pedagogue. He didn’t care if a young 
player didn’t know what was right or 
wrong in the beginning. They acquired 
skills, and McGraw required them to 
learn something and then do it. When 
he told a man to steal, for example, 
that meant he wanted and expected a 
player to do just what he was told, to 
break, run, slide, use his eyes, his arms, 
his feet, everything. McGraw could 
impart a skill by words. He was more 
nearly a profound baseball man and a 
good mind than anyone I ever knew. 

“Durocher doesn’t have too much 
time for those minor incidents of play. 
He’s not much a respecter of personali- 
ties, and he won’t change his tactics 
to please a personality, or compromise 
his judgment. A man is either good or 
bad. He takes them as he finds them. 
But he has great courage, and at the 
same time, in many ways, he handles 
youngsters better than McGraw. He 
stirs them up, kids them along, and he’s 
more patient with a boy, accordingly, 
than-Wohn was.” 

The comparison between McGraw 
and Durocher is apt because, more 
nearly than anyone else managing in 
the big leagues today— and he’s been 
managing the longest consecutively— 
Durocher bridges the gap between the 
old and the new. He was a player him- 
self, and one of the roughest and scrap- 


piest, in the days when players, gener- 
ally, were a different breed. Now he’s 
a manager in the new era. Durocher 
himself is the first man to realize the 
difference. 

“YOU FOUGHT LIKE A PANTHER" 

"There’s been a big change in the 
players, in their attitudes and in the 
circumstances under which they play," 
he says. "When I broke in you fought, 
like a panther to stay on the club, and 
if you did something wrong you’d get 
hell up one side of the diamond and 
down the other. Men like Mr. McGraw 
were rough and tough and they could 
besarcasticas hell, too. You’d walkover 
to your locker one day and find a pink 
slip — boom! you're optioned out. No 
one called you into a front office and 
put an arm around you and said what 
a nice guy you were but won’t you 
please go down for a lit tie more season- 
ing. You’d just catch the next bus and, 
if you were lucky, maybe you'd get 
another chance next spring, but there 
were plenty of others working for a 
shot too. A kid didn’t figure then, as 
he might now, that he could make 
more money working in a factory and 
playingsemipro ball on theside. You’ve 
got to treat ’em differently today. 
They’re higher-type boys, to begin 
with. Almost all have gone through 
high school and a lot went to college. 
You can’t just shout at them or order 
’em around. You have to nudge them, 
make ’em feel at home. When Huggins 
on the Yanks told me to go up there 
and hit in practice, I had to fight my 


way to the batting cage. Ruth and the 
rest, they’d just shove me aside. No- 
body laid me out a carpet. Today you 
invite a boy to take his turn and there’s 
three coaches besides myself to see that 
he gets it. The bonus boys figure in 
this too. The owners will tell you, 
‘We’ve got $80,000 invested in this 
kid. Take it easy with him.’ So you 
take it easy. The players expect it. 
They’ll no longer take what’s dished 
out to them and go right on playing.” 

Herein Durocher, who has not al- 
ways practiced what he’s preached, 
anymore than Branch Rickey has al- 
ways preached what he’s practiced, 
has had his violent moments of demur- 
rer. Back in 1930, when Sidney Weil, 
then owner of the Cincinnati Reds, 
traded him early in the season to St. 
Louis, Leo scarcely took it the way it 
was “dished out”— he fought tooth, 
nail and invective against going. Debt- 
ridden, dazzled and then dazed by life 
in New York, he had been shunted 
from the top of the baseball world, the 
great Yankees, to the bottom, the sad 
Reds. But in Cincinnati he had be- 
come a big fish in a little pond, and 
Weil's careful handling of his financial 
problems had put him back on his feet 
until an unfortunate marriage brought 
fresh woes. Durocher’s gratitude to 
Weil was sincere. He wanted to stay 
in Cincy. When Weil told Leo that he 
had been forced to accept Rickey’s 
offer, which included Pitcher Paul Der- 
ringer, Leo blew his top. “He swore 
he would never play for Rickey, called 
continued on next page 
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SPARK PLUGS OF THE GASHOUSE GANG Were Shortstop Durocher iff// 1, Pep- 
per Martin, third base, and Frank Frisch, manager and second baseman. Nickname, 
attributed to Durocher, stuck because of their brawling antics and their dirty uniforms. 


DUROCHER 

continued from page 35 

him a cheap chain-gang boss, a slave 
driver and a few other things,” Weil 
says. "Finally I persuaded him to at 
least go see Branch.” 

"I was mad," Durocher agrees. "I 
walked into the hotel room in New 
York— Rickey was sick in bed— and I 
repeated to Branch everything 1 had 
told Weil. When I got through, Branch 
stopped me cold.” (Rickey was appar- 
ently taken aback by Durocher’s 
blandly calling him by his first name 
more than by anything Leo said.' 

What Rickey said was, “I’ve heard 
a lot of things about you too, young 
man, and I’ve always thought that 
where there’s smoke, there’s fire. But 1 
made this trade because I think you’re 
one of the finest shortstops in the game 
and can help us win the pennant. How- 
ever, we have a shortstop who will play 
this afternoon’s doubleheader if you 
don't choose to. If we lose, though, how 
will you feel at the end of the season if 
we lose the pennant by two games?” 

Durocher played. He went on to be- 
come the spark plug of one of the great- 
est aggregations that ever cavorted 
and capered on and off a diamond, the 
famous Gashouse Gang of the Dean 
brothers. Dizzy and Paul, Pepper Mar- 
tin, Rip Collins and Frank Frisch et 
al., a team that probably had more 
genuine color plus talent than any oth- 
er collection of players in baseball his- 
tory. The inspiration of the Gashousers 
was a pots-and-pans band headed by 
Pepper Martin and known as the Mud- 
cats, whose madcap deeds are still re- 
counted. It’s not generally known that 
Durocher was their devil's advocate. 

Rickey chuckles when he talks about 
them. “There were 10 or 12 in all. a real 
combination of rugged sons of nature," 
he says. “Durocher was the prime mov- 
er, the instigator. He was the damndest 
double-crosser that ever lived. What 
would happen was something like this: 
the team would be staying at a fine 
hotel, like the Bellevue-Stratford in 
Philadelphia. There would be a meet- 
ing of staid ladies of the town in one 
of the ballrooms. Durocher would get 
Martin and his gang to pretend they 
were carpenters, with hammers and 
scaffolds and, would you believe it, 
they would come into this meeting and 
absolutely disrupt it. Leo would stand 
off on the side and laugh his head off, 
telling them to move the rostrum, 
chairs and tables, everything, and these 
poor women wouldn’t know what was 
happening. Then Durocher would duck 
out and tell the house detective, and 


there would be real hell to pay. He 
pulled a stunt like that in a barber shop 
once, and all the barbers had to stop 
barbering. That one ended in a fight 
between Martin and Collins, and I had 
to intervene myself to restore quiet. 
Mind you, I like a superabundance of 
energy if the tail doesn’t wag the dog, 
but with them I got more than I bar- 
gained for.” 

One of the few men Durocher has 
ever held in awe was the fabulous Dizzy 
Dean, perhaps the greatest of modern- 
day pitchers. “A fantastic fellow,” Leo 
says. "How sweet and lovely just to see 
him put a uniform on ! Like with Willie. 
You were just glad he was on your 
side.” 

A TORRID WORLD SERIES 

Battling themselves with bare 
knuckles in the dugout as often as they 
fought other teams on the field, refus- 
ing to change their uniforms when they 
were winning, the astonishing Gashous- 
ers clawed their way to the pennant in 
1931 and came from behind in a torrid 
World Series against the Detroit Tigers, 
winning the last two games in Detroit. 
Durocher paced the team with three 
hits in the sixth game and fielded bril- 
liantly— he handled 30 chances with- 
out an error in theseries — but he played 
his most vital role in the locker room be- 
fore the seventh game. Manager Frisch 
was mad at Dizzy Dean for popping 
off and didn’t want to let him pitch, 
especially with only two days’ rest. Leo 
made Dizzy go up and apologize to the 
tough but touchy manager. Grudging- 
ly, Dean obliged by ambling across 
the room and slapping Frisch on the 
back. “Stick with me, Dutchman,” he 


shouted, “and I’ll make you the best 
manager in the league." 

“Frisch like to jump clear out of the 
Detroit clubhouse,” Durocher recalls. 
“But Diz pitched and we won, 11 0. 
It was just the money that made me 
do it. I needed that winner’s share. I 
wanted six thousand bucks, not four, 
because I owed eight.” 

Despite Sidney Weil's ministrations, 
Rickey had received Durocher in St. 
Louis much as Weil had got him in 
Cincinnati, deep in the red. Landis per- 
sonally ordered him not to sign another 
check. (Durocher had the last word on 
the tough commissioner when the club 
paid a $200 fine imposed on him: when 
Landis roaringly demanded why Leo 
hadn't paid it himself, Durocher point- 
ed to Landis’ own check edict. I Rickey 
remembers that Leo had 32 creditors, 
but the number was even greater. The 
person who found that out was Du- 
rocher’s second wife, Grace Dozier, a 
successful St. Louis dress designer sev- 
eral years older than himself, whom he 
married in September, 1934, and who, 
along with Rickey, became the domi- 
nant influence during the middle pe- 
riod of his career both as a player and a 
manager. Those who know Leo well 
and know Grace think she was the best 
thing that ever happened to him. 

A divorcee, with a daughter by her 
first marriage when she and Durocher 
met, Grace Dozier Durocher (she still 
uses both names) is a soft-speaking but 
hard-hitting Texan who took care of 
Leo in more ways than one. She paid all 
his outstanding bills when they got 
married and managed his chaotic 
finances thereafter. She de-emphasized 
continued on page H i 
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IN THIS CHARTER FROM 'MODERN 
BASEBALL STRATEGY’ (PRENTICE- 
MALL. JUNE 1) PAUL RICHARDS 
DISCUSSES A CONTROVERSIAL PLAY 


PART III-. THE HIT-AND-RUN 


INSIDE 

BASEBALL 

by PAUL RICHARDS 


T he hit-and-run play is generally 
ascribed to the immortal John J. 
McGraw. McGraw certainly developed 
the idea in the beginning to prevent 
the slow runner and average hitter 
from becoming involved in a double 
play, but many modern strategists 
have completely forgotten just why 
and for what the hit-and-run was first 
devised. 

Today you see the play used indis- 
criminately for slow runners, fast run- 
ners, good hitters, weak hitters and 
so on. Professional clubs should keep 
a record of their attempted hit-and- 
run plays, and figure up at the end 
of the season just how many times 
they worked, as against the times they 
failed for the following reasons: The 
batter swinging at a bad ball at the 
wrong time, a line drive hit directly to 
a fielder, a pitchout, the batter swing- 
ing and missing the ball, the runner or 
the hitter missing the sign, an infielder, 
moving to cover second base, fielding a 
ball that would have been a hit. 

Now add to this the times the runner 
on first would have gotten to third 
even though the hit-and-run wasn’t 
on. The club that keeps these records 
will find it has taken itself out of more 
innings than it created by successful 
execution of the McGraw invention. 

GOOD RESULTS CAN BE BAD 

On the other hand, thorough knowl- 
edge of the play and its potentialities, 
as well as the players involved, can 
bring good results from the hit-and- 
run. Usually it will work better with a 
right-field hitter of average speed and 
a fast runner on first. At the same time, 
it should not be overworked with the 
line drive hitter whose chances of drill- 
ing the ball can be lessened consider- 
ably by forcing him to swing at any 
given pitch. With a runner on first and 
less than two out, the good hitter must 
be expected to drive the runner to 
third, if not all the way home. 

The natural hit-and-run play for 
most players comes under the follow- 
ing conditions— a runner on first or first 
and second, less than two out, and the 
count three balls and two strikes on the 


batter. Many advocates of the hit-and- 
run extol the virtues of the play with a 
count of three and one or two and 
nothing on the batter. I defy any man- 
ager or ballplayer who will keep a thor- 
oughly accurate record throughout an 
entire season to state the hit-and-run 
has been beneficial to the club in gen- 
eral with those counts. 

In the three and one situation, many 
batters, in their anxiety to protect the 
runner, swing at a pitch that would 
have been ball four. For the sake of dis- 
cussion, let’s consider that a good .330 
hitter stands in the batter’s box and 
the count goes to two balls and no 
strikes. Many players and managers 
claim that two and nothing is a good 
hit-and-run count. A complete season’s 
statistics on this particular setup, how- 
ever, will reveal that the hit-and-run 
actually has hurt the club more than 
it has helped— by at least three to one. 

A CATCHER CAN CRIPPLE 

With the hit-and-run called, the 
batter must be prepared to swing at 
the pitch regardless of where it is. The 
number of times the hitter is forced to 
swing at obviously bad pitches will 
more than offset the times the hit-and- 
run is successful in this situation. Any 
good smart catcher with the courage 
to gamble with wide curves and pitch- 
outs can cripple any club completely 
if it insists on using the hit-and-run 
play indiscriminately. 

Another hit-and-run play complete- 
ly without justification in the realm of 
sound baseball strategy comes with 
two out and a runner on first. Usually, 
even if the play is successful, the run- 
ner can only go to third, and another 
base hit will be needed to score the run. 
Not only do you run the risk of having 
the runner thrown out at second be- 
cause of an inadequate lead, but you 
also place the batter in the position of 
having to swing at the pitch no matter 
where it is thrown. 

It’s better to allow the runner to try 
a clean steal of second. Then the bat- 
ter, at his own option, may hit the ball, 
provided he feels it’s a pitch he can 
continued on next page 
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drive far enough into the outfield pos- 
sibly to score the runner. Certainly 
his chances to score that runner are 
better on a two-base hit if the runner 
is in motion. At worst, the runner will 
be thrown out at second on the at- 
tempted steal and your good hitter will 
lead off in the next inning. 

With very few exceptions, the hit- 
and-run can be a burden on the hitter. 
Many ballplayers just don’t like to be 
required to hit a certain pitch. In other 
words, they don’t like to hit and run if 
they’re on the hit end. Rare indeed 
are the really gifted hit-and-run bat- 
ters. Few clubs have more than one or 
two who can do the job correctly. 

Phil Rizzuto, Billy Goodman, Mick- 
ey Vernon, Bobby Avila and George 
Kell— this group just about completes 
the really good hit-and-run men in the 
American League. Managers over in 
the National League have told me 
there’s an equal scarcity of men with 
this talent there. Leading exponents 
are Alvin Dark, Don Mueller, Jackie 
Robinson, Danny O’Connell, Pee Wee 
Reese and Red Schoendienst. 

HITTING TO THE OPPOSITE FIELD 

A discussion of hit-and-run always 
leads into a discussion of hitting to the 
opposite field. This ability has been as- 
sociated with men adept at the hit- 
and-run, because it represents an im- 
portant ingredient in the successful 
execution of the play. Players like Har- 
vey Kuenn and Mickey Vernon in the 
American League, and Alvin Dark in 
the National League, hit the outside 
pitch with great regularity into the op- 
posite field. On the hit-and-run, they 
can maneuver around at the plate, and 
can whack most any delivery— within 
reach— into right or left, as the play 
may dictate. 

We have pointed out the many pit- 
falls involved in the hit-and-run, but 
this doesn’t mean it should be stricken 
from the offensive repertoire of any 
club. It merely means that hit-and- 
run strategy can certainly be better 
applied than it is usually. Properly 
employed, the maneuver can still be 
used effectively as John McGraw de- 
signed it to be. (g n q ) 


NEXT WEEK: PINCH HITTERS 

In next week's analysis of baseball strategy, 
Paul Richards talks about the problems and 
rewards of choosing the right man in a pinch 
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BASEBALL 

TWO MOT YOUNG PITCHERS 
NAMED SCORE AND TURLEY 
ARE EVOKING MEMORIES OF 
LEGENDS THEY MAY RE-CREATE 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


T he rocketing fast balls of two young 
American League pitchers — Bob 
Turley of the New York Yankees and 
Herb Score of the Cleveland Indians— 
have aroused an eager sense of antici- 
pation in those baseball fans who are 
ever hungry for new variations of base- 
ball’s limitless dramatic possibilities. 
What they anticipate, perhaps over- 
optimistically, is a latter-day revival 
of The Duel— a whole series of Turley- 
Score pitching battles that would be 
renewed each time the Yankees and 
the Indians meet over the next who- 
knows-how-many years. Memory, or a 
warm knowledge of baseball history, 
helps to excite that anticipation. 

For instance: ask any real oldtime 
baseball fan about Christy Mathew’son 
and Mordecai Brown. His eyes will light 
up. “Those were the days,” he’ll say. 
“Matty and Three-Fingered Brown! 
Whenever the Cubs and the Giants 
played you’d have Matty against 
Brown. What games they pitched!” 

Or ask any baseball fan over 30 
about Carl Hubbell and Dizzy Dean. 

"Hubbell and Dean!” he’ll say, savor- 
ing the memory. "Hubbell and Dean. 
Whenever the Cardinals and the Giants 
played, there’d be King Carl and 01’ 
Diz. What games! . . .” 

What games, indeed, with two great 
pitchers going against each other, the 
two best pitchers in the league pitching 
for two of the best teams in the league, 
time after time, and each time with 
the eventual pennant race at stake. 

Mathewson-and-Brown, Hubbell- 
and-Dean — they are the prototypes of 
The Duel in baseball. In each instance 
and over a number of years one of the 
pair was the Big Pitcher on one of 
the dominant teams in the league at 
the same time that his rival was the 
Big Pitcher on another dominant team. 

It’s all in the books. The Chicago 
Cubs— Brown’s team— and the New 
York Giants— Mathewson’s— between 
them won every National League pen- 
nant but one from 1904 through 1913. 
In six of those years, from 1906 through 
1911, Mathewson won 22, 24, 37, 25, 

continued on next page 
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12 before getting hurt in mid-season. 

You can find other pitchers in base- 
ball history— Walter Johnson, Cy 
Young, Grover Alexander and Lefty 
Grove, to name some of them— who 
were equal or superior to Mathewson 
and Brown and Hubbell and Dean as 
pitchers. But nowhere else will you find 
two great pitchers meeting repeatedly 
over the years in games that meant so 
much to so many pennant races. 

All this may make more understand- 
able today’s anticipation of Turley- 
and-Score. The Yankees and the Indi- 
ans are undeniably the dominant teams 
in the American League, and they seem 
likely to remain so. And Turley and 
Score, if you respect the enthusiasm of 
sound baseball men, are likely to be- 
come the Big Pitchers on those big 
teams surprisingly soon. 


YANKEE S' BEEFY BOB TURLEY PUTS POWERFUL ARM AND BACK MUSCLES BEHIND 94-MPH PITCHES 


BASEBALL 

continued from paije 39 

27 and 26 games, while Brown won 26, 
20, 29, 27, 25 and 21. Imagine seeing a 
37-game winner and a 29-game winner 
pitching against each other! Yet that is 
what the baseball fan saw in 1908. 
Mathewson had great seasons before 
and after those years, but it was during 
that period that Brown reached the 
peak of his form, pacing the greatest of 
all Cub teams to four pennants in five 
years and pitching against Mathewson 
in some of the most memorable games 
in the annals of baseball. Cub fans still 
claim that Brown could consistently 
outpitch Matty in the clutch. In the 
famous play-off game for the National 
League pennant in 1908, for instance, 
Brown beat Mathewson 4-2 before an 
estimated 35,000 people, the largest 
baseball crowd ever up to that time. 
When Matty and Three-fingered Brown 
were scheduled to pitch against each 
other, baseball fans went into the Polo 


Grounds or West Side Park in Chicago 
tingling with anticipation. 

A generation later, fans experienced 
much the same feeling in the 1930s 
when they went into the Polo Grounds 
or Sportsman’s Park in St. Louis to see 
Hubbell and Dean. Like Mathewson, 
Hubbell had fine years both before and 
after his rival’s comparatively short 
stay in the sun, but Dean’s big years — 
1933 through 1936 and the first half of 
1937 (until he broke his toe in the All- 
Star Game in July) — were years when 
the Giants, with three pennants and a 
second, and the Cardinals, with one 
pennant and two seconds, fought tooth 
and nail every time they met. (Once, 
early in 1937, they fought in the literal 
sense of the word, with players from 
both teams wrestling each other to the 
ground and trading punches all over 
the infield in a melee that came to be 
known as ‘‘The Battle of St. Louis.”) 
Hubbell won 23, 21, 23, 26 and 
22 games in those five years while 
Dean took 20, 30, 28, 24 and, in 1937, 


For instance, last week Score was 
slated to pitch against the Red Sox in 
Boston’s Fenway Park. Fenway Park 
has a high wall jutting across left field, 
only a long fly ball’s distance from 
home plate. Right-handed hitters flour- 
ish here because simple fly balls to left 
field (which is where right-handers hit 
most frequently) that would be outs 
elsewhere rebound off the wall for base 
hits or clear it for home runs. Because 
right-handed hitters usually hit south- 
paw pitchers more easily than they do 
their right-handed counterparts, man- 
agers try to avoid using left-handed 
pitchers in Fenway Park. Herb Score is 
a left-hander. 

With all this in mind a Boston sports- 
writer put a question to A1 Lopez, 
manager of the Cleveland Indians, be- 
fore the game Score was to start. 

“Al, aren’t you a little afraid to 
pitch Score here?” the writer asked. 

Lopez grinned at him, almost smugly. 

‘‘I’m not afraid to pitch Score any 
place,” said Lopez flatly. "Any place, 
or against anybody.” 

Score pitched a three-hit shutout. 

In Yankee Stadium a few days later 
Bob Turley gained credit for beating 
the Baltimore Orioles, even though he 
was terribly wild and uncertain. He 
walked nine men, including four in a 
row at the start of the sixth inning, be- 
fore Manager Casey Stengel of the 
Yankees took him out. Casey, who usu- 
ally goes to his bullpen fast when a 
relief pitcher seems indicated, was 
asked why he stayed with Turley so 
long, in view of his obvious wildness. 

"With a pitcher like him you can 
gamble,” Casey rasped. “Maybe all of 
a sudden he finds himself and you’re 
set. And even when he’s wild you don’t 
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hurt yourself too much because no- 
body’s going to hit him. Not a pitcher 
like that.” 

The figures backed Casey up. The 
Orioles were able to hit only three 
singles off a sub-par Turley. Next 
day Billy Cox, who had never batted 
against Turley before but who had hit 
against such fast bailers as Ewell Black- 
well, Robin Roberts, Curt Simmons, 
John Antonelli and Warren Spahn, was 
still talking about the young pitcher. 

“Whew, is h e/as/!” Cox murmured 
at one point. Someone then told him 
that Turley, disgusted with his per- 
formance, had said, "I didn’t have 
anything. I wasn’t near as fast as I was 
against the Indians last week.” 

Cox looked at his informant in mo- 
mentary disbelief and then turned 
slowly away, whistling thoughtfully. 

Both Turley and Score depend pri- 
marily on the fast ball which, for both 
of them, is a pitch that not only ap- 
proaches the batter with blinding ve- 
locity but which also "moves” a little 
as it does, lifting up or falling away in 
a slight deviation from a true straight 
line. It is their big pitch, their meat- 
and-potatoes pitch, the one you can 
expect them to throw in times of duress 
when success or failure depends on one 
pitch. It gets each of them a lot. of 
strikeouts. 

Which of the two is faster is a sub- 
ject of casual debate around the Amer- 
ican League, but there is little ques- 
tion that either one of them is much 
faster than anyone else in the league. 
Dave Ferriss, pitching coach of the 
Boston Red Sox, was talking about 
Billy Hoeft of the Detroit Tigers, a 
highly promising young left-hander. 
“His best pitch is his fast ball,” Fer- 
riss said. “Is it as fast as Turley’s or 
Score’s?” he was asked. “Oh, no!” Fer- 
riss exclaimed. He seemed startled by 
the question. “Right now nobody in 
the league is near either of them in 
speed.” 

Turley gets his speed from his bulk. 
He’s big and burly, with a broad, 
meaty back, huge shoulders and strong 
arms. Although he and Score are the 
same height, 6 feet 2 inches, Turley, 
at 215, is .‘10 pounds heavier. He throws 
the ball in a three-quarter overhand 
delivery. Most of the effort seems to 
come from his upper arm and shoul- 
der and from the muscles around the 
shoulder blade. 

Score, on the other hand, is com- 
paratively lean. He throws the baU 
with a long, whiplike overhand motion 
that seams to lack the violence of Tur- 
ley’s delivery. His curve ball is con- 
sidered generally to be a little more 


INDIANS' WILLOW V HERB SCORE GETS SNAP ON FAST BALL FROM WHIPLIKE OVERHAND DELIVERY 


effective than Turley’s, but Turley’s 
fast ball moves a little more. Both of 
them throw a great many bad pitches 
and frequently fall behind the batter 
at three balls and no strikes or three 
and one. Score seems better able to 
recover in such instances. He doesn’t 
walk as many batters as Turley. He 
seems more confident, less inclined to 
worry and fret. Turley, who will be 
25 on September 19, came up to the 
majors originally at the tail end of the 
1951 campaign but this is only his sec- 
ond ful 1 season in the majors. He seems 
very serious and intense. Score, 22 on 
June 7 and in his first major-league 
year, is easygoing, casual, unexcited, 
though he is unable to sleep the night 
after he pitches. 

Of course, Turley is under greater 
pressure than Score. He is one of Sten- 
gel’s Big Three and he has to come 
through if the Yankees are to be a 
vital factor in the pennant race. Score 
is a sort of bonus for A1 Lopez, whose 
pitching staff without Score was con- 


sidered one of the finest in major 
league history. Lopez has been able to 
work Score into starting assignments 
slowly. 

When either of the two is hot, on his 
game, throwing his fast ball the way 
he wants to throw it and occasionally 
getting in a fast, sharp-breaking curve, 
he is tremendously exciting to watch. 
Baseball becomes in the purest sense a 
contest between pitcher and batter. 
With strikeout after strikeout the ex- 
citement mounts. And front offices be- 
come increasingly aware that attend- 
ance figures show significant increases 
whenever Score or Turley pitches. 

Some day this season, perhaps on 
Sunday, June 12, in Cleveland’s huge 
Municipal Stadium, or Tuesday night, 
August 2, in Yankee Stadium; perhaps 
later, perhaps not until next year, but 
sometime, the pregame announcement 
will say: Probable Pitchers— for Cleve- 
land, Score; for New York, Turley. 

Then joy will be unconfined. And 
The Duel will begin. (e n p ) 
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BOXING 

by BUDD SCHULBERG 


F or years I have pored over ac- 
counts of the English prize ring 
bare-knuckle battles and tried to visu- 
alize what those fights were like. Dan- 
iel Mendoza, the heavyweight cham- 
pion from the London ghetto, had 
introduced the art of footwork and 
some fancy blocking, but the average 
bare-knuckle pug a century ago was a 
strong, squat, determined slug of a man 
who stood his ground like an ancient 
gladiator, dealing out punishment to 
the limit of his endurance and taking 
the full force of his opponent’s blows 
without flinching. The prize ring was a 
test not so much of skill but of what the 
fancy liked to describe as “British cour- 
age." If a man had sufficient pluck — 
or “bottom,” as they used to say— if 
he was a glutton for “facers” or belly 
blows, he could make a name for him- 
self inside the ropes. He might be a fee- 
ble hitter or a sluggish performer, but 
as long as he fought on manfully to the 
bloody, insensate end in his hopeless 
cause, he was carried back to his ba- 
rouche and cheered like a winner. 
Except for the technicality of wear- 


MARCIANO'S BATTERING OF DON 

COCKELL WAS MORE— AND LESS— 

THAN A RING BATTLE. IT ALMOST 
RESTARTED THE REVOLUTION 


ing eight-ounce gloves, Don Cockell’s 
stand against Rocky Marciano in the 
fading daylight hours of a cool San 
Francisco sunlit day was a glorious— 
or appalling— throwback to this pre- 
Marquess of Queensberry condition. 
This was a bare-knuckle brawl with 
gloves — and not a pleasant sight either 
—as an uncouth, merciless, uncon- 
trolled and truly vicious fighter (the 
unbeaten Champion Marciano) wore 
down an ox-legged, resolute fat man 
who came into the ring with the honor 
of the British Empire weighing heavily 
— and consciously— on his massive, 
blubbery shoulders. He had promised 
his Union Jack supporters that he 
would not let them down, and the first 
words he mumbled through swollen lips 
after his fearful beating in nine rounds 
were an apology to his fellow country- 
men for not having done better. 

A DUTIFUL GLUTTON 

But the sad truth is that Don Cock- 
ell never will do better than he did 
against Rocky Marciano in the waning 
light of Kezar Stadium. American box- 


ing writers had not underestimated 
him in unanimously dubbing him as 
a hand-picked opponent with whom 
Marciano would toy for a little while 
before he knocked him out. They had 
only underestimated his gluttony. He 
can eat thundering left and right hooks 
by the dozen, stagger around the ring 
like a Skid Road drunk, throw up be- 
tween rounds from the force of the 
body blows, and then rise dutifully at 
the sound of the bell for another fright- 
ful three minutes of the same. Don 
Cockell was acclaimed by sportswrit- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic for his 
ability to absorb hundreds of Mar- 
ciano's hardest blows, and one English- 
man went so far as to write that “. . . 
this was the kind of extra courage 
which makes you proud to belong to 
the human race and to have been sired 
by the same breed as the boy who grew 
up in the back streets of Battersea.” 

The defeat, in which the English 
champion won only a single round, and 
that by a shade before Marciano had 
warmed up to the slaughter, has in- 
stalled Cockell as a national hero. “It 
was really a victory,” insisted the Lon- 
don Star. English Promoter Jack Solo- 
mons after the fight was talking of the 
rematch as a natural for London, where 
the sporting bloods have convinced 
themselves that their man could win 
if Marciano’s foul tactics were prevent- 
ed by a fair referee willing to enforce 
the rules. 

British pride has always run high 


WAS DON HET WHEN HE WAS DOWN? INDEED HE WAS 






and perhaps never higher than in these 
embattled years when the sun finally 
seems to be setting on the second Eliza- 
bethan Empire. Every one of the visit- 
ing Englishmen I talked to. including 
Cockell, his high-strung, peevish man- 
ager, John Simpson, and the angry 
British newsmen in the tense visiting 
dressing room after the fight, seemed 
acutely and even painfully conscious 
that this was not just a scrap between 
a couple of heavyweights but between 
representatives of brawny America 
and dear old England. 

ANOTHER BRAVE BULL 

The plain fact is that Don Cockell 
is not too much of a fighter, despite the 
fact that most of us thought he would 
only be around for five or six rounds 
and he managed to suffer on for eight 
or nine. He's just another brave bull 
who comes straight at you, holding 
and moving his hands fairly well until 
he gets tired; he doesn’t hit nearly 
hard enough for the head-on style he 
uses, nor does he have any of the eva- 
sive footwork and head work of a Wal- 
cott or Charles when they were at their 
best. He’s just a light-hitting plodder, 
a sitting duck— and a nice plump one 
too— for any heavyweight with the 
guns to bring him down. If he were 
not the champion of the British Em- 
pire, and if the patriotism of fading 
glory did not steam up the prose of the 
British sportswriters, he would seem 
to be what he is — a willing trial horse, 
a dogged tub of fat. 

You may give three cheers for his 
stoutness of heart; but even braver, it 
seems to me, are those who talk of a 
rematch, for one has to be a man of iron 
nerves— utterly fearless— to throw this 
defenseless warrior back into the pit 
with the most destructive heavyweight, 
since Joe Louis and the most uninhib- 
ited one since Two-Ton Tony Galento 
used to swing fists, shoulders, elbows, 
head and knees in the general direction 
of his victims. Tony even bit ’em once 
in a while and may qualify as the only 
cannibal now residing in Orange, N.J. 

In the Cockell dressing room after 
the fight there was much to-do about 
Rocky’s unmannerly tactics and such 
bitter attacks on American sportsman- 
ship that we were more than ever aware 
of the difference between American fist- 
fighting and British boxing. There is 
no doubting that the English adhere 
more closely to the rules. Their boxers 
are penalized for infractions that are 
overlooked as “just part of the game” 
over here. Fritzie Zivic, Sandy Saddler, 
Willie Pep, Jake La Motta and other 
topnotchers have gotten away with 


stuff that would probably get them 
banished for life from the English ring. 
It may have something to do with the 
difference in cultures. The British 
would seem to be more “civilized,” 
while we still have one foot in the back- 
woods. Or, in Rocky’s case, it would be 
more apt to say, in the jungle. Yet 
despite the rising tide of British indig- 
nation, I don't think Rocky fouled his 
hapless opponent deliberately. He goes 
into a fight like an old-time rough and 
tumbler who locks himself in a room 
with a man to see which one of them 
can stand it the longest. He lunges at 
you like a fullback, and when two big 
men collide in the middle of a ring 
heads are going to smash together. His 
punches are the equivalent of a home- 
run-happy slugger, and when he misses 
his elbow is likely to catch you on the 
swing-around. He’s a wild man when 
he’s in there bombing for a knockout 
and he isn't listening for the bell at 
the end of the round. In this case the 
bell happened to be a dull antique, 
and the roar of the crowd and Rocky’s 
obsession with annihilation could eas- 
ily account for his hitting after the 
bell. Punching poor battered Cockell 
while he was down was another foul 
—in the old Dempsey over-exuberant 
tradition— but, as Rocky tried to ex- 
plain next afternoon, he had already 
started his swing and it isn't easy 
to suspend a punch in mid-air. Just 
the same, I thought Referee Frankie 
Brown might have warned Rocky occa- 
sionally— or even taken a round away 
from him for butts and low blows. 

“Is Marciano the dirtiest fighter you 
ever fought?” Cockell was asked as he 
sat in his dressing room. He is a sturdy, 
proud, touchy man, who seemed not 
to like the fresh or direct questions of 
his American interviewers. Cockell re- 
sented this one. He rose and started to 
walk away. He alone of the British 
party had not complained. 

Peter Wilson, who set the tone of 
indignation for the whole British con- 
tingent, summed it up for all of them 
when he said, “We still conduct boxing 
as a stylized sport under a formal set 
of rules. Here it is legalized cobblestone 
brawling. The methods used are unim- 
portant. Winning is.” 

Thus, even in these days of NATO 
and Anglo-American brotherhood, the 
revolutionary war crackles on. 

If this one-sided match should be 
made again, even on Cockell’s home 
grounds with a neutral referee, it is 
my humble, star-spangled opinion that 
Rocky will drape him over the ropes 
like wet laundry again, formal rules 
and all. C?. ND 
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HORSES 


by ALBION HUGHES 


PREAKNESS PRIMER: THE BEST OF 
RACES LOSE THEIR GLORY IF THE 
BEST HORSES AREN’T THERE, AND 
THIS YEAR NASHUA IS ALL ALONE 


W hen Swaps went off to Califor- 
nia after showing the best horses 
in the East how to win the Derby, he 
did more than disappoint a lot of rac- 
ing fans who would have liked to see 
more of him. He fixed the triple crown 
for this year and made the Preakness, 
pride of Maryland, just another fairly 
interesting high-stakes race. Subse- 
quent events hurt it still more. First 
Mrs. John W. Galbreath decided Sum- 
mer Tan was not in shape to run this 
weekend; then Dedicate, the Jersey 
Stakes winner, was taken out of the 
running by his owner, Jan Burke. Thus 
Pimlico’s Preakness, generally consid- 
ered a good deal more than just a sand- 
wich filling between the Derby and the 
Belmont Stakes, this year becomes a 
sandwich of a somewhat watery order. 

And more’s the pity too. The Preak- 
ness has a fine tradition, dating back 
to 1873. To Maryland, a state famed 
for good horses and good horsemen, it 
has more significance than either of the 
other two events of the triple crown. 
The race is named for M. H. Sanford’s 
Kentucky-bed horse who won the old 
Dinner Party Stakes in 1870 at the 
then brand-new Pimlico track. San- 
ford sold the colt to the Duke of Ham- 
ilton, who put him to stud. But Preak- 
ness proved intractable and the Duke 
finally had him shot. The present race 
is his memorial, for his death led to 
new international rules of humane 
treatment for horses. 

This year it is a memorial with more 
money than glory. Nashua stands an 
excellent chance of picking up the win- 
ner’s share of the cash ($70,000, plus), 
but it will be a hollow victory. His 
closest rival would seem to be Mont- 
pelier Farm’s (Mrs. M. DuPont Scott) 
Saratoga, who passed up the Derby 
because his people didn’t want him to 
run against the colt everyone thought 
would be a triple-crowner. Saratoga 
was second to Nashua in the Flamingo. 
He won the Chesapeake and then 
was beaten by Dedicate in the Jersey 
Stakes in record time. A money pos- 
sibility may be Clifford Mooers’s With- 
ers’ winner, Traffic Judge, who is cer- 
tainly improving. 

Among other possible starters of the 
152 nominated last Feb. 15 is W-L 


Ranch’s Honeys Alibi (seventh in the 
Derby ), proving that not all California 
horses flout the Preakness. (Correla- 
tion was odds-on choice last year.) 
Nance’s Lad, who beat the undefeated 
Boston Doge and who ran second in 
last week's Withers, will try for the 
blanket of black-eyed Susans which 
traditionally drapes the Preakness vic- 
tor. And Sailor, winner of the Tobog- 
gan at Belmont, may be a threat be- 
cause his trainer, Preston Burch, has 
pulled them out of a hat before. Re- 
member Bold in 1951. But from here 
it is impossible to take the race away 
from Nashua. 

One thing is sure, however, On May 
28, when the band plays Maryland, 
My Maryland as the horses parade to 
the post for the 79th running of the 
mile-and-3 16 classic, the new Club- 
house will be filled with Free Staters 
who still believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that if a horse wins the Preakness he 
has a touch of greatness. It is impos- 
sible for them to understand the chau- 
vinism, if that’s what it is, which has 
prompted two California owners in a 
row to whisk their Kentucky Derby 
winners home without so much as a 
flick of their hoofs at either the Preak- 
ness or the Belmont. And they have a 



point: it would certainly be better for 
the sport if, instead of looking on the 
triple crown as an Eastern foible, the 
Californians would unite with the East 
to make one world of American racing. 
Maybe the triple crown needs a Matt 
Winn to ballyhoo it. 

• 

Meanwhile, June is about to bust 
out all over the race tracks. Delaware 
Park opens May 28 with the Wilming- 
ton Handicap. Chicago’s brand-new 
Balmoral Jockey Club is in the midst 
of its inaugural meeting at Washing- 
ton Park and the Citation Handicap, 
first of three $50,000 stakes, celebrates 
Memorial Day. Monmouth Park, on 
the Jersey coast, starts its 50-day whirl 
June 11 with a schedule of 20 stakes, 
beginning with the Oceanport. The 
Monmouth ’Cap July 23 has been 
upped to $75,000. 

Up in New England, summer is 
acomin’ in at Narragansett Park with 
a 24-day meeting starting June 6. High 
point is the Providence Stakes June 22. 

Belmont, of course, holds the center 
of the New York stage until June 11, 
when it closes with the 87th running 
of the Belmont, the only top-class 
mile-and-a-half race exclusively for 3- 
year-olds in the country. Then comes 
Aqueduct, opening its summer session 
with the Queens County Handicap 
June 13. 

And on the West Coast Hollywood 
Park goes on and on until mid-July. 

There’s racing too in Ohio, in Mich- 
igan, in Colorado, in Nebraska. In 
fact, it will be almost impossible to be 
out of range of the sound of hoofbeats 
from now until autumn. 
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BOATING 


by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


I was quite surprised when I first 
looked at the plans of Sport Fish- 
ing Boats Co.’s 24-foot Striker and 
saw that she was made of steel. Ordi- 
narily, steel construction in a boat so 
small would make her too heavy for 
good performance. If, on the other 
hand, her plating were too thin, it 
might buckle and rust through. 

It was with some reservation, there- 
fore, that I traveled to Freeport, Long 
Island to try out Striker. However, 
I wanted to test her for two reasons. 
From her plans I knew she would be 
an interesting-looking boat. Secondly I 
know her designer, Philip Bolger of 
Gloucester, Mass., to be one of the 
finest architects of small sport-fishing 
boats, and I felt if Bolger had chosen 
steel, he must have had good reasons. 
Striker might be something special. 

At rest off the dock at Freeport she 
was even more appealing than her 
plans had suggested. She had a perky 
sheer extending from a high bow to a 
low fish-handling stern, a nicely blend- 
ing trunk cabin and a rakish flying 
bridge. Her steel construction wasn’t 
immediately apparent, since the top- 
sides were smooth with welding joints 
almost indiscernible and no rust any- 
where although she had been in water 
and uncovered for four months. 

Upon stepping aboard, the practical 
features of Striker’s design were appar- 
ent. The roomy, self-bailing cockpit 
was ideal for fishing, with low free- 
board to prevent interference with the 
rod and to make it easy to pull a big 
fish aboard. Rod holders were built 
into the gunwales. The fishing chair 
was located in the after part of the 
cockpit so that the coaming on all sides 
was just the right distance for foot 
bracing. The steel mast doubled as an 
air exhaust from the engine room and 
as a king post for landing a heavy fish. 

The cabin was simple— designed less 
for cruising than for shelter. There 
were, however, two full-length berths, 
a head, a minimum galley and full 
headroom in the afterpart. 

A glimpse into the engine room be- 
neath the flying bridge deck revealed 
plenty of room and such quality fea- 
tures as Monel gas tanks and rubber 
mounting. I was most interested, how- 


WHEREIN SI'S BOATING EXPERT 
TAKES A RIDE IN A NEW FISHING 
CRUISER AND MAKES SOME 
DISCOVERIES ABOUT STEEL 


ever, in seeing the deep bilge formed by 
the hollow box keel— an unusual de- 
sign feature sure to affect performance. 

At the dock Striker was passing her 
examination with flying colors. But 
her performance under way would be 
the acid test. Anxious to see how she 
would behave, we— Herb Phillips, co- 
owner of Sports Fishing Boats, and I 
—eased out of her slip. 

In gear at idling speed, she moved 
ahead at a perfect pace for dead-slow 
trolling, her broad stern and heavy 
steel plates holding her speed down in 
spite of the power of her 155 hp N'ord- 
berg engine. Her maneuverability was 
amazing. With full rudder she turned 
almost in her own length. 

Standing on her flying bridge as we 
headed toward more open water, it was 
hard for me to realize I was in a boat 
as small as 24 feet. The five-foot-long 
bridge deck was a couple of feet above 
the water line, affording 360° visibility 
and making it easy to spot fish or 
shoals. The bulwarks around the for- 
ward deck, besides offering protection 


against slipping overboard while han- 
dling the anchor, heightened my im- 
pression of being on a larger boat. She 
had a feeling of weight and solidity not 
unlike a work boat dressed up to be a 
yacht. But the most pertinent ques- 
tion was still unanswered: Could this 
bulk become alive when urged? 

We were now in open water and gave 
her full power. She didn’t leap ahead, 
but rose up gradually, gained speed 
steadily until we were doing over 20 
mph. Stripped of all gear, Striker has 
reached 27 mph. Far more important 
than her stripped speed, however, was 
the fact that now, loaded with gear, 
we were planing high and easy. 

At this speed she banked nicely on 
turns and maneuvered adequately. 
The steering mechanism struck me as 
a bit stiff. However, what she lacked in 
quick maneuvering she made up for in 
ease of holding a course or a turn. 
Again, the feeling of a bigger boat was 
the most notable characteristic, and 
this was emphasized by her steadiness 
in the short, steep waves. 

There wasn’t enough real sea, how- 
ever, to test her fully, so I tried turning 
hard at full speed and driving into 
her own quite sizable quarter-wave. 
Striker scarcely noticed it. Her deep 
forefoot sliced into the waves, and she 
rose imperceptibly, her flaring bows 
throwing spray far to the side, her 
built-in spray rails forcing down the 
continued on next page 



all-steel striker has every accessory a small-boat fisherman would want and 
takes the sea more like a 40-foot Coast Guard picket boat than a 24-foot troller. 
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COAT 
TROUSERS 
WALK SHORTS 


Our 7'/t-ounce Dacron & Wor- 
sted suit, in our noteworthy nat- 
ural shoulder 3 -button model. 
Also available in lapped seams, 
hooked vent. Many patterns ex- 
clusively ours. 

Coat & trousers— 59.50 to 64.50 
Matching units: 

Walk shorts— 1 3.5 
Slacks— 17.50 

Mail orders, 

3Sc postage 

Roger Gray u-,™. 
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PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 

DE MOLEYNS of DUBLIN Inc. PL 5-6951 
59 Eaft 54th ST., NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN WORK CAMP 


Carbondale, Colorado July 1 — August 26 

for boys ond girls, 1 3 to l 8 

A new kind of camp with just the right com- 
bination of interesting work and exciting play 
in the Rockies. Campers use the buildings and 
facilities of the Colorado Rocky Mountain 
School (college preparatory, to-cducarional;, 
where they build new buildings, grow and 
freeze vegetables, and stack hay for the horses. 
Campers work mornings, play afternoons 
(swimming, trout fishing, hiking, mountain 
climbing, riding, tennis, softball'), do hand 
crafts I woodwork, leather work, jewelry) 
evenings, and take trips week-ends. The camp 
is halfway between Chicago and San Francisco, 
on the line of the Denver and Rio Grande 
California Zephyr. Aspen and its famous sum- 
mer institutes arc only thirty miles away. 
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TESTING STRIKER 

continued from page 1,5 

free waler effectively. Once over the 
sea, she came down softly, with no 
pounding. Her weight kept the motion 
slow and easy — again like a boat of 
larger dimensions. I had seen enough 
then to know that Striker was a fine 
rough-water boat. 

Satisfied with her high-speed per- 
formance, I throttled the engine back 
to cruising speed. She eased off to 
about 17 mph, and was just as smooth 
in motion and free from vibration as 
she had been at top speed. Next we 
tried backing and I was surprised to see 
she steered to starboard and port with 
almost equal effectiveness. 

When we got ashore we drove over 
to the building shop at 2655 Merrick 
Road, Bellmore, Long Island, to get a 
look at her construction and to deter- 
mine. if possible, the reason for her sur- 
prising buoyancy and ability to put on 
speed. The hulls were being built up- 
side down, affording a perfect look at 
her most unusual design feature— the 
hollow box keel extending most of her 
length. It was finely faired both for- 
ward and aft, but of sufficient depth 
and width to give a lot of buoyancy. 
This long thin “hull beneath a hull” 
causes some slight resistance. However, 
the lift it imparts makes the hull prop- 
er float no lower than if she were more 
lightly constructed, and this extra 
buoyancy allows her to reach adequate 
speeds. Furthermore, the box keel gives 
protection to the propeller and rudder. 

SUMMA CUM LAUDE 

The complete absence of rust I had 
noticed in the demonstrator was ex- 
plained by the fact that the entire hull 
is zinc-metalized and then painted 
with several coats of the best anti- 
corrosive vinyl paint. 

In price, Striker is right in line with 
good wooden boats — from $4,250 with 
a 95 hp Nordberg engine and simple 
cabin arrangement to $5,392 with a 
155 hp Nordberg and more deluxe 
cabin plan. Twin screw power is avail- 
able with prices up to $6,642, but in 
view of her maneuverability and the 
reliability of modern marine engines i: 
doesn’t seem worth the difference. 

Anyone with a prejudice against- 
steel for small-boat construction might 
well change his mind after seeing Stri- 
ker. True, her speed isn’t dazzling, and 
a slightly smoother first appearance is 
possible with wood or glass plastic con- 
struction; but Striker gets a good pass- 
ing grade on both these counts and is 
summantmlaudeon many others, end 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



For golfers of all degrees 
of skill bul especially for 
middle-handicap players 


from johnny revolta, / iro ill the Evanston Coif Club, Slokii , III. 


It doesn't happen very often but every now and 
then you hear reports that this or that profes- 
sional purposely played his approach shot to a 
treacherous green into a greenside trap in order 
to be certain of getting down in two shots. I men- 
tion this not because it is a strategy I would rec- 
ommend, but it does serve to emphasize how con- 
fident most pros feel about trap shots. For the 
average golfer, on the other hand, this is the shot 
he fears most of all. He plays it with a wavering 
mind and trembling hands, he muffs it, and so it 
remains the shot he fears the most. 

When you are exploding from loose sand, you 
must play a very firm stroke with a purposeful 
follow-through. Your wedge should enter the sand 
about an inch behind the ball. It should drive 
through the sand in a straight furrow some six 
inches long. Or to put it another way, the club 
head continues to plow through the sand for five 
inches or so past the spot where the ball lay. If 
you stay down over the shot and concentrate on 
plowing a straight furrow, I can assure you 
that you will soon be on your way to becoming 
a confident trap player. 



Johnny Revolta shows the furrow- 
technique for playing explosion shot 


NEXT WEEK’S CH EST PRO: JOE NOVAK ON THE PIGEON-TOED STANCE 



mwi/b 

IS RIGHT HERE!” 


^^T:S. the answer to many a golfer’s 

problems has been found in the pages 
of Power-Bilt Catalogs. For there you 
will see and learn about the finest golf clubs 
that .3” v cars of manufacturing know -how- 
can produce. If you're not getting all you 
think you should out of sour present 
dubs, we earnestly suggest you ask your pro 
about the new '55 Power-Bills. They have 
helped many golfers to improve their game. 

U’ rite fur V««r /fee f«/i \ "f I lit 
IV 55 Power-Bill CaUlog. Or fit. SI-5 
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ST. ANDREWS’ ROYAL & ANCIENT COURSE WAS NEW TO 
GOLF THE AMERICANS, THE WEATHER (RAIN) PRO-BRITISH, 
BUT THE U.S. TEAM ONCE MORE WON THE WALKER CUP 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 
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*l,i, THE important bunkers on the 
Old Course at St. Andrews have 
■*-been accorded individual names. 
There is Hell Bunker— which explains 
itself— and Cockle Bunker, shaped 
roughly like a cockle shell, and, smack 
in the middle of the 16th fairway about 
250 yards from the tee, there is a nest 
of three bunkers which a long time ago 
reminded some whimsical St. Andrews- 
ian of the nose of the principal of the 
local college and which ever since has 
been called the Principal’s Nose. 

What a great many observers felt 
was the decisive sequence in the 15th 
biennial Walker Cup competition be- 
tween the U.S. and Great Britain, held 
last Friday and Saturday, began at the 
Principal’s Nose. In the lead match of 
the four foursomes traditionally waged 
on the first day of play— two men play 
alternate shots and drive at alternate 
tees — the American pair of Harvie 
Ward and Don Cherry came to the 
16th hole, the 34th of the match, one 
down to the formidable, experienced 
team of Joe Carr and Ronnie White. It 
was Cherry’s turn to play the tee shot, 
and he lined the ball into the Principal’s 
Nose, into the forward left-hand bunk- 
er of the Nose, to be exact. The British 
ball, driven by Carr, lay nicely on the 
fairway to the left and 15 yards ahead, 
leaving White with a fairly routine 
pitch of 120 yards to the pin on this 
par four. Things looked very sanguine 
indeed for Britain. 

A moment later they looked even 
better. Harvie Ward, the best amateur 


in the world, stepped down into the 
bunker to play the second shot for the 
Americans and succeeded only in slap- 
ping his attempted recovery into the 
front wall, from where it rebounded 
back into the wet sand. It was Cherry’s 
turn then, and he played an explosion 
over the steep face and onto the fair- 
way a few yards past the British ball. 
So there it w'as — Britain lying one, the 
U.S. three, at about the same point, 
and surely it was understandable if 
the victory-starved British fans antici- 
pated with some certainty the winning 
of the hole, the gaining of dormie two, 
and, in due time, the winning of this 
vital first match. 

READING THE UNREADABLE 

A bizarre succession of shots then 
took place. White skied his simple 
pitch a full 40 yards short of the green. 
Ward’s pitch was no bargain either. It 
finished at the very front of the green, 
45 feet short, in the sizable dip below 
the plateaued deck on which the pin 
was positioned. Getting into the baf- 
fling spirit of things, Carr, a fine fight- 
ing player from Dublin, played his run- 
up far too cautiously and it petered 
out 20 feet short. The British pair, 
however, still had two putts for their 
five and that looked as if it would be 
good enough, for Cherry would have 
to hole a long unreadable putt over 
an uphill break and then across a side- 
hill break to give the Americans their 
five. Cherry did just that. The Ameri- 
cans had sneaked off with a half they 


should never have been permitted to 
entertain. 

Cherry and Ward went on to win the 
35th, the famous road hole, with a par 
four when Cherry, playing the bravest 
golf of his life, followed Ward’s accu- 
rate drive with a superb two-iron to 
within 25 feet of the hole. All tied up 
with their inexplicable timorousness, 
White and Carr, never up, three-putted 
from 70 feet. The match was now even, 
with the 36th to play, a par four of 
381 yards to another one of St. An- 
drews’ terribly tempered greens, the 
pin set some 20 feet beyond the swale 
which forms the left center forefront 
of the green and which is known, with 
good reason, as the Valley of Sin. Cher- 
ry and Carr laced out fairly lengthy 
drives, Carr’s a few yards longer. Ward 
dropped his pitch just over the Valley 
of Sin, 20 feet from the hole. And then 
White, with the winning or the losing 
of the match in his hands, once again 
played a woefully fainthearted ap- 
proach, right into the Valley of Sin. It 
usually takes three putts to hole out 
from there, and three is the number 
the British pair required. Cherry and 
Ward got down in two, and so Carr 
and White, as they used to say of 
the Republicans, had snatched defeat 
from the very jaws of victory. 

This collapse by Carr and White, 
particularly the latter, is detailed at 
this length not only because of its in- 
herent drama but also because of its 
bearing on the entire picture. When the 
Americans subsequently won the three 
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other foursome matches, Great Brit- 
ain entered the second and final day of 
play trailing not by 3 to 1 but by 4 to 0, 
and there is a great deal more of a dif- 
ference between those figures than first 
meets the eye. In other words, Great 
Britain was faced with winning six of 
the eight singles to tie and, to win, 
seven of the eight. Not even the most 
diehard British rooters could hope for 
such a landslide. On the evening of the 
first day, then, it was tacitly agreed by 
the partisans on both sides, neither 
group particularly elated, that the 
15th Walker Cup competition had for 
all purposes been decided again in 
favor of the United States, for the 14th 
time. The events of the next day justi- 
fied this prognosis. The well-balanced 
American team added six victories, 
and this made the final score United 
States 10, Great Britain 2. 

EXPLODED EXPECTATIONS 

That is the story, and yet it is hardly 
the story at all. Perhaps the key to the 
larger story is contained in a remark 
that the American Captain Bill Camp- 
bell made before the shooting began. 
“We expect a mighty tough fight,” 
Campbell said. “When you meet a 
British team in Britain, it’s always a 
hard match. When you meet a British 
team at St. Andrews, it’s always a very 
hard match. And when you meet this 
British team at St. Andrews, it’s an as- 
signment.” To tackle this assignment, 
Campbell had the youngest Walker 
Cup squad in the 33-year history of 


the event, a team that averaged 29. 
Moreover, it was the greenest Ameri- 
can team ever to invade Great Britain. 
In the line-up were no Chapmans, Tur- 
nesas, Coes or Stranahans, no bearded 
veterans of foreign wars. Harvie Ward, 
to be sure, had won the British Ama- 
teur in 1952, but Harvie alone was a 
former national champion and, except- 
ing Campbell himself, the only mem- 
ber of the team who had played in 
Britain before. 

From the day of his appointment to 
the captaincy, Campbell had meticu- 
lously gone about the job of preparing 
his untraveled players for the exotic 
problems in golfmanship which St. An- 
drews presents. He wrote them detailed 
letters, supplying everything from an 
over-all description of how to play the 
Old Course to a listing of the heavy 
clothing they should carry with them. 
On board the America he held daily 
skull sessions in which he went deeper 
into the character and demands of the 
Old Course— the course no American 
likes on first sight, since it bears no re- 
semblance to our domestic layouts, a 
treeless sea of green dunes whipped by 
ever-changing winds off St. Andrews 
Bay and the Firth of Tay, an unortho- 
dox course with bunkers cut in the 
heart of the fairways and where 14 of 
the 18 greens are huge double greens, 
that is, one green serves both an out- 
ward and inward hole. The right por- 
tion of one green, for example, serves 
the 3rd hole, the left portion of it, the 
15th ; the right portion of another green 


serves the 6th, the left portion, the 
12th. On the Old Course a golfer either 
becomes a good sailor or a man at sea. 
He must learn the best routes under 
the variable conditions for tacking his 
way back and forth among the hazards 
and through the ambiguous winds to 
the huge green. Campbell inculcated 
his team so elliciently in the unique dif- 
ficult ies of St. Andrews that when they 
saw the Old Course, they all felt they 
knew it well. Furthermore, they all 
liked it. As Bruce Cudd, at 21 the kid 
of the team, put it, “Bill has prepared 
us for everything. The only thing we’ve 
had to think about is our golf.” 

MISPLACED CONFIDENCE 

On the eve of the match, the British 
golfers were equally cheerful and in- 
wardly confident. They gained a sense 
of a valuable edge in having on their 
team no less than six men who had pre- 
viously participated in Walker Cup 
matches. The consensus was that, giv- 
en a good start and a few breaks, they 
could definitely win. One of the breaks 
hoped for was a fine dose of British 
weather, a continuation of the cold 
winds and sporadic hailstorms that had 
been lashing the course. “I hope,” said 
Alec Hill, the British captain, oh the 
eve of the battle, “that tomorrow will 
not be too windless and balmy.” 

Friday was neither windless nor 
balmy. A cold rain fell, abetted by a 
stiff breeze from the northwest, where 
snow still covered the distant peaks of 
continued on next -page 
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WALKER CUP 

continued from page J/J 

the Grampian Hills. If the weather af- 
fected the Americans, however, it was 
not apparent. All four pairs got off to 
good starts, kept up with their British 
rivals, or barely ahead, into the mid- 
afternoon and then, match by match, 
asserted themselves, frequently with 
the assistance of loose play by their 
rivals just at those occasions when a 
strong thrust was needed. In the fourth 
match the Americans Bruce Cudd and 
Jimmy Jackson pulled away to win 5 
and 4. In the third, Dale Morey and 
Lieutenant Joe Conrad wrapped up an- 
other point for the Americans, 3 and 2. 
Billy Joe Patton and Dick Yost closed 
out their match 2 and 1. 

UNEXPECTED GENEROSITY 

These tidings made it imperative 
that the first British pair, Carr and 
White, keep a very firm hold on their 
lead of one hole which they carried 
into the 34th hole. When they failed 
to do so, even after Ward and Cher- 
ry had trafficked with the Principal’s 
Nose, Great Britain was down 4-0. It 
was the first time a British side had 
ever been shut out in the foursomes 
on their home soil, and no one was 
happy about it, not even the 50 Amer- 
icans who had come over to cheer their 
team on. 

The trouble was that the British 
play down the stretch had been down- 
right generous. The Americans’ ability 
to draw away represented fine play on 
their part but also a remarkable lack 
of tournament toughness on the part 
of their opponents. Ward & Co., with 
many stern matches under their belts, 
with plenty of experience digested in 
open tournaments against professional 
competition, played calmly and com- 
petently when they knew they had to. 
Most of the British players, on the 
other hand, appeared to be rattled by 
their overdetermination not to be rat- 
tled. This state of affairs might have 
been ameliorated had the players been 
exposed to more top tournament com- 
petition, and such a program will prob- 
ably have to be initiated if the talented 
British players are to develop the com- 
petitive maturity our players exhibit. 

With the outcome of the 15th Walk- 
er Cup match virtually assured, the 
second day’s play was bound to be 
somewhat anticlimatic. For all that, 
each of the American players played 
sound, very sound, golf in a long day of 
rain, rain, rain. In the top match, Har- 
vie Ward, a great tee-to-green play- 
er who is that rarity, a great putter. 
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shattered White’s record of victories 
in the singles by whacking him 6 and 
5. Billy Joe Patton, playing No. 2, 
was in tiptop form against Phillip 
Scrutton, and he needed to be to de- 
feat, 2 and 1, a fine golfer who bounced 
up with six birdies. Dale Morey even- 
tually lost one down to Ian Caldwell 
after fighting back from three down 
with four to play. Cherry, up against 
Joe Carr in the No. 4 match, continued 
his sterling play. 

And so it went. When the American 
team was picked, when it sailed for 
Britain and when it arrived, it was de- 
scribed as the “weakest team” ever to 
represent the U.S. in a Walker Cup 
match. This was nothing more nor less 
than the truth, going by the individual 
records of the players and contrasting 
them with the records of the amateur 
giants who populated previous teams. 
And yet, judged in its joint perform- 
ance on the Old Course, the team was 
at least as strong as its star-studded 
predecessors and, in the eyes of many 
veteran British authorities, perhaps 
the best team ever to come across. This 
is a great tribute to Bill Campbell, who 
“stood down” in both the foursomes 
and the singles. Camphell is an ex- 
tremely capable golfer, but he has nev- 
er been and will never be as good a 
player as he was a captain. He turned 
in a terrific job, or, as one local inhabi- 
tant expressed it as Campbell stepped 
up to receive the Walker Cup for his 
team, “That tall mon is a verra, verra 
carmpartent leader.” end 


ANNIVERSARY 



THIRTY YEARS AGO this Wwk. 

Lou Gehrig, a strapping young man 
only a couple of years out of Colum- 
bia University, batted for Peewee 
Wanninger, Yankee shortstop. He 
failed to get a hit. Next day Gehrig 
replaced Wally Pipp as first baseman 
of the team. This was the start of one 
of the most amazing baseball records 
in the book — a string of consecutive 
games played that lasted through 
2,130 American League contests. 


BOWLING 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


IN THE ABC MASTERS. BUZZ 
FAZIO FACED A SUPREME TEST 
OF SKILL AND NERVES -AND 
WON HIS FIRST BIG SOLO TITLE 


T here comes a time— the fraction- 
al instant before he releases a ball 
which means triumph or defeat in 
an important national tournament — 
when a howler faces his “moment of 
truth.” At stake is not his life, but his 
career, which sometimes seems almost 
as important to the professional. Win- 
ning one of the “prestige” champion- 
ships — the All-Star, the ABC Masters 
or the ABC all-events — could augment 
his income by thousands of dollars in 
exhibition and endorsement fees. If he 
is lucky enough to reach the point 
where one strike will bring victory, he 
must make good; the odds against a 
second chance are 100 to 1. 

In the fifth annual Masters the “mo- 
ment of truth” came as the hands of 
the huge electric wall clocks at the 
Memorial Coliseum in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. moved relentlessly past midnight 
into the morning of May 20. Sixty-two 
of the 64 finalists had been eliminated 
on the four previous nights. Now it was 
up to either handsome, lithe Joe Kris- 
tof, 35, a 0-foot bowling instructor 
from Chicago and one of the game’s 
great stylists, or short (5 feet 6 inches', 
chunky Basil (Buzz) Fazio. 47, cap- 
tain of the U.S. Champion Stroh’s Beer 
team of Detroit. Kristof had had one 
defeat in six preliminary rounds: Fa- 
zio none. This meant that the Chi- 
cago bowler was faced with the dismal 
prospect of having to defeat Fazio in 
two successive four-game blocks, for 
the Masters is a double elimination 
event. (The Masters is rolled each year 
on the same lanes as the ABC cham- 
pionships to revive local spectator in- 
terest in the drawn-out parent tourna- 
ment which this year opened March 26 
and runs through June 5.) 

Kristof appeared to have an insur- 
mountable lead going into the ninth 
frame of the fourth game, when he had 
a tough break. Playing overeautiously 
to hit the headpin, he bowled a wide 
split, while Fazio got a strike. Kristof 
also failed to strike in the last frame— 
and this, for Fazio, was the moment. 
A double would give him victory. If 
he missed, he would have to face a 
psychologically-bolstered opponent in 
another four-game block. Fazio stood 


at the end of the approach and gazed 
at his spot on the alley for several 
breathless seconds. He took three deter- 
mined strides, a graceful slide and re- 
leased the ball with an easy follow- 
through. He knew it was a strike before 
the ball swept the pins into the pit for 
a 770-768 triumph and the title. 

“Was I nervous?” he asked later, 
laughing. “I haven’t been nervous 
since I got married 25 years ago. I will 
say this, though. It was the greatest 
thrill of my life. Kven though I helped 
the Strohs win the national champion- 
ship, and Tony Lindemann and I won 
the U.S. doubles twice, 1 was never 
able to win a big individual bowling 
tournament. Well, from now on I’ll 
never have another regret.” 

IMPOSSIBLE SPLITS 

Fazio, who is known as a man who 
never stops trying, made two “impossi- 
ble” 7-10 splits during the Masters (by 
rebounding the 7-pin off the back cush- 
ion). One of the conversions gave him 
an 86$ 860 triumph over Bill Welu of 
the St. Louis Budweisers. For those who 
like statistics, the new champion scored 
5,723 for the 28 games (204.13 average) 
and had high series of 925. Corp. Dick 
Hoover of Akron finished third behind 
Kristof. U.S. Champion Steve Nagy, 
seeking to become the first man in his- 
tory to win both the All-Star and the 
Masters, could not get going. He lost 
his first match to Fazio, defeated Ther- 
man Gibson of the Pfeiffers (who re- 
cently, with George Young, won the 
U.S. doubles crown at Louisville, Ky. ), 
and then was eliminated by Fred Sykes 
of Chicago. 

Nagy, incidentally, is selling his 
home and business enterprises in Cleve- 
land and moving to Detroit to join 
Pfeiffer Beer’s promotion department 
under a two-year contract. Going with 
him is Harry Smith, Cleveland match 
game champion. They will replace Bill 
Lillard and Bill Bunetta. The 1955 ’56 
Pfeiffers — Capt. Lou Sielaff, Young, 
Gibson, ABC all-events leader Fred 
Bujack, Nagy and Smith— seem to 
me to be stronger than the Stcohs, 
who are contemplating no changes in 
their line-up next season. E 
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THE GUN 

THAT WOULDN’T DIE 


New developments in the lever action are bringing America’s favorite rifle, 
often criticized as old-fashioned, to the front rank as a big-game weapon 

by PAUL R. WALKER 


T he AMERICAN lever-action repeating rifle is 100 years 
old. If it had listened to criticisms of its shortcomings 
by serious shooters it would have died of shame half a 
century ago. The fact that it didn’t and that today it is 
still the most popular deer rifle in the country is due mostly 
to its handiness. A stroke of the lever ejects and reloads the 
rifle with astonishing speed. Lever actions are slim and 
lightweight; they carry nicely. But no real improvement in 
their basic designs had been made in nearly 60 years, until 
last week when Winchester introduced its radically new 
Model 88, revealed for the first time in full color on the 
following centerfold pages. 

To appreciate the innovations of this new rifle, one must 
examine the two main defects of most lever actions. They 
are less accurate than a bolt action because their stocks and 
fore ends are separate parts and their actions do not have 
the support of the bolt action’s one-piece stock. The tubular 
magazine below the barrel of some lever actions is no help 
to accuracy either. Whereas a good bolt action will group 
five shots in an area not exceeding two inches at 100 yards, 
a lever action in .30-30 caliber (by far the most popular) 
will do well to keep five shots within 3' » inches. Because 
of this, and since most big-game lever-action cartridges 
are of relatively low velocity (Savage’s .250-3000 and .300 
are notable exceptions), the lever action has been con- 
sidered by many sportsmen as only a 150-yard rifle, useful 



UNIQUE TRIGGER of the Model 88 Winchester drops down 
with lever but won't permit gun to be fired until bolt is locked. 


chiefly for shooting in thick cover where ranges are short. 

The Winchester Model 88 has a one-piece stock and is 
chambered for the comparatively new .308 cartridge, which 
is a slightly shortened version of the high-powered .30-06 
sporting and service cartridge. (Savage will soon introduce 
the .308 in its lever actions too.) Winchester's new rifle 
therefore possesses two long-sought improvements: accu- 
racy and power. It also has a shortened lever throw, a 
unique trigger ( see nit), a box magazine at the rifle’s bal- 
ance point, side ejection of cartridges (Marlin and Savage 
have long had this) so that a telescope sight can be mounted 
centrally on the receiver, and an unusually strong bolt- 
locking system. Marlin will also introduce a .22 lever action 
later this year (see centerfold) with several excellent fea- 
tures that are somewhat similar. 

Bolt-action rifles have been challenging the lever action 
since 1879 when Winchester produced a bolt action invent- 
ed by B. B. Hotchkiss, an American living in France. In 
1880 Remington made the Remington-Keene bolt action 
and in 1899 the Remington-Lee, ancestor of the Lee-En- 
field, Britain’s service rifle for many years. But Americans, 
monogamous at heart, remained faithful to the lever action. 

The true reason is probably romance. Early American 
gun designers developed the lever-action repeating rifle be- 
fore they developed anything else. The lever action went 
with the men who poured across the Mississippi after the 
Civil War. They shot buffaloes, Indians and outlaws with 
it. Thus, the opening of the West came to mean romance 
to boys and men. The Western movie and the Western 
magazine serial are as standard today as the Western dime 
novel of the 1880s. A cliche of the day was, ‘‘Crack-crack- 
crack went the Winchester, and 15 Indians bit the dust.” 
(The Model 1873 Winchester held 15 cartridges.) 

What boy could resist that sort of thing even after he 
grew up? Besides, there were Buffalo Bill and Annie Oakley. 
Buffalo Bill was a good deal less than his press agents 
claimed, but the spectators didn’t know that. He spelled 
romance as he loped around the circus ring on an easygoing 
horse, with a lever action bored smooth (like a shotgun) 
for shot cartridges, breaking glass balls thrown to a con- 
venient height in front of him. And Annie Oakley, look- 
ing like a little girl in her short skirts, could do any- 
thing with a lever action (her pet Model 1892 is shown 
on the opposite page) that Buffalo Bill could and a lot 
of things he couldn’t. And so, the lever action lives 
on. Thanks to the newest developments it will probably see 
the turn of another century, still out front in popularity. 
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EARLY LEVER action, the Volcanic, which failed because 
its ammunition was poor, was developed in 1854 by Smith & 
Wesson, who later founded their famous revolver firm. This was 
one of the first attempts to sell a breech-loading repeating rifle. 



improved DESIGN was the Henry rifle, patented in 1860 
and backed by Oliver Winchester, a Volcanic stockholder. It was 
used in the Civil War. An advertisement proclaimed: “Sixty 
shots per minute. . . . The most effective weapon in the world.” 



FIRST WINCHESTER was Model 1866, similar to the Henry 
except for the loading port at side of the action, permitting the 
gun to be quickly loaded here instead of from the front. The 
French and Turkish armies bought a large number of the 1866. 


buffalo BILL’S pet for 40-odd years was the Winchester 
1878, the company's first center-fire rifle. The Colt Single Action 
revolver was brought out to use the same cartridges, and to- 
gether these dependable guns helped to open up the West. 




ANNIE OAKLEY’S 1892. with gold-plated parts, was a slim- 
mer, lighter version of the 1886. Tremendously popular in the 
U.S., this Winchester also sold well in South America, the 
Far East and Australia. Admiral Peary took one to the Pole. 



RUGGED MODEL 1895 Winchester was used by Teddy Roose- 
velt for lion hunting in Africa and by other big-game hunters be- 
cause it came in large calibers. The only lever action capable of 
handling the .30-06, it was also a favorite of the Texas Rangers. 





most popular hunting rifle ever made (2,122,122 to date) and still in production 
is Winchester’s Model 1894, designed by John Browning for the then-new .30-30 cartridge. 
Light and compact, it is particularly liked for hunting deer in thick cover. Special 
commemorative models were presented to Calvin Coolidge, who received No. 1,000,000; 
to Harry S. Truman (No. 1,500,000); and to President Eisenhower (No. 2,000,000). 



LATEST WINCHESTER, the Model 88 announced last week, weighs about 6^ 
pounds, has a one-piece stock like a bolt action’s, with the latter's well-known rigidity 
and accuracy. Lever stroke is 40' shorter than in other Winchesters and for the first 
time the user’s finger can remain on the trigger, which drops with the lever. Cham- 
bered (or the new .8G& cartridge, the is the most powerful lever action now made. 



new savage Model 99F is a much improved rifle over the one Arthur Savage de- 
signed in 1895. Once made in a takedown model, it could be had with an interchangeable 
shotgun barrel. This slick featherweight (probably the lightest big-game lever action) 
takes the high-velocity .250-3000 and .300 Savage cartridges and employs a compact, 
revolving-spool, o-shot brass magazine which is entirely enclosed within the action. 



forthcoming marlin .22, to appear this fall and be called the Model 56 Le- 
vermatic, has an exceptionally short (22°) lever throw for rapid reloading, as well as a 
one-piece stock and micro-groove rifling (16 shallow rifling grooves instead of the usual 
4 to 6) intended to give unusual accuracy. An old hand at lever actions. Marlin also 
makes the only other lever-action .22 and a big-game model available in four calibers. 



Fast facts 

for advertisers: 


At 575,000 weekly circulation, 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED now ac- 
counts for one out of every 10 
American families with incomes of 
$10,000 and more, and one out of 
every 6 American families living in 
homes valued at $20,000 and more. 

And SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
has chalked up this additional mile- 
age: 64% of SI subscribers own 
their own homes; 92% own cars; 
26.4% own two or more cars. 

When you advertise in SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, you talk to 
America's successful young (and 
young- at- heart) families: the 
people you'll see skiing wherever 
there's snow in the winter . . . sail- 
ing wherever there's water in the 
summer . . . driving, traveling to 
the best vacation spots in any 
season. 

Their purchasing horsepower 
pulled two-tones and hard-tops to 
the top of automobile popularity 
. . . made sports cars an every- 
day sight on the American road. 
Sports bring them together, wheth- 
er as sjiectators or participants— 
and the sports mood is a buying 
mood. 

And these successful young fami- 
lies are the prime models for mil- 
lions of others who follow their 
lead in how to dress, what to drive, 
what to do and where to go. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is 
moving steadily out ahead of the 
pack with some of the nation's 
leading advertisers. William W. 
Holman. Advertising Director, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

SPORTS 


Magazine of today’s 
successful young families 


Place TO BE — on May 30th, the 39th International 
500-Mile Race at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

PLACE TO BE — all year round, the advertising pages 
ol SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, where every week 
you can (lag down 575,000 successful young 
families at the head of today's new generation 
of lively, sports-minded consumers. 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


COMPILED BV ED ZERN 

SO season opened (or opens): SC -season closed (or closes). C clear water: D water dirty 
or roily ;M water muddy. N water at normal height; SH slightly high; H high VH very 
high; L low; R— rising F falling. WT50 water temperature 50 . FG fishing good; 
FF fishing fair , FP -fishing poor. OG outlook good , OF —outlook fair OP outlook poor. 


TROUT: new York: Most Catskill streams 
are I,. C, need rain despite showers last week. 
Green Drake mayflies should be hatching on 
lower Beaverkill and east branch of Delaware 
this weekend, with big browns feeding on sur- 
face by daylight (and by dark as Drakes return 
to river as "coffin flies" I ; hatch will progress 
upstream, should be above Junction Pool by 
June 2 or 3. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Allegheny forest and most 
northern tier streams I,. ('. WT60-68. FP F 
as hatches are erratic and skimpy and rain is 
needed to reactivate fish; good mayfly hatches 
are due on water through next two weeks and 
OG if levels hold, with *10 March Brown 
and fanwing Royal Coachman among top- 
producing patterns. In western Pennsylvania 
nest hots are the big-water sections of Tionesta 
and Oil creeks (but Spring Creek, tributary of 
Clarion River, and Salmon Creek, feeding into 
Tionesta. should produce well on assorted dry 
flies i. Potter County's First Fork and Kettle 
Creek were I,. C, WT60-66 at press time; dry- 
fly experts were tying on 6X tippets and looking 
through fly boxes for 18s and 20s. 
orboon: FG. OG most coastal areas. Siuslaw 
River N. ('. FG for cutthroats, with weighted 
wet flies most effective and OG. In central Ore- 
gon. Metotius and Deschutes rivers are N, C, 
FG with fish rising nicely to dries and OG 
through next week. SO May 29 for lakes with- 
in National Forest lines but deep snows on 
ground make OP. 

new MEXICO: FP/F in most waters as first 
heavy rain in years raised and roiled streams 
last week: Cimarron River VH. D. OP; Red 
River H. F. I). OF: Chama River SH. OF; 
Brazos River SH, OG with black-and-white 
woolly worms best fly; Gila River in Mogollon 
Mountains N. C, FP, OP. Snow and ice above 
9,000 feet. 

TENNESSEE: SO last week in Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, with fishermen 
abundant, trout less so. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Vancouver Island lakes 
getting big play and producing well, with both 
Campbells. Gooseneck and Mclvor hottest: 
trollers and spinners in majority but OG for 
fly fishers as trout are on surface and should 
fancy Grizzly Kings and other old reliables. 
On mainland. OG for Kamloops fans as most 
lakes below 4.000 feet are open (but Ta-weel 
and Lac Le Jeune were still under ice at 
press time). 

WASHINGTON: Most streams are in good shape 
and FF G generally, with smaller tributaries 
best bet this week. High lakes are mostly un- 
der ice above 2.000 feet and lower lakes still 
FP. OF. Best westside lakes are McIntosh. 
Tanwax. Martha. Haven. Mineral. Yale Reser- 
voir, Cushman. Mrs. Sophia Montour flipped a 
worm from shore of McNeil Island Reservoir, 
reeled in 14%-pound rainbow. 

California: Lakes are producing most trout as 
streams are still H. I). Lake Crowley is still 
best bet on east slope of Sierras with Topaz 
Lake near Nevada line runner-up when winds 
slack off. Big Bear Lake (only 100 miles from 
L.A.) yielding many rainbow limits after slow 
opening. Upper Owens continues as top stream 
of east slope with streamers and woolly worms 
best fly-rod lures, spinners and minnows bet- 
ter producers. Hot Creek is fine fly water with 
trout favoring yl6 Ginger Quills and Adams. 
West slope streams H. SI) but Kern. Kaweah 
and Tule FF. Best bets for fly fishermen are 
Truckee River, from Truckee to state line, up- 
per Sacramento. McCloud and Pit rivers, with 
wets and nymphs fished deep. Lake Alamor is 
producing a few rainbows to 6 pounds for troll- 
ers: OF/G. 

Colorado: SO May 21 and State F & G Dept, 
estimated 150,000 anglers turned out for the 
fun. Most streams were H. D after rain and 


snowfall but most fishermen took fast limits on 
bait or hardware, made big dent in 4.000,000 
trout that state will have planted by end of 
season. Best fishing was in mountain reservoirs 
and lakes. Arkansas River SH. It. I) mornings. 
F. C in afternoons. FG. OG; Colorado River 
H, It. FF. OG; Roaring Forks H. R. clearing. 
FF/G with bait or spinners. OG; St. Louis 
Creek (where Ike wets linei SH. It but clear- 
ing. FG with bait. OG; Gunnison River F. C. 
FG and OG. 

Montana: SO May 22 with OP until high wa- 
ter subsides- most fishermen await Yellowstone 
Park opening May 30. when Firehole River 
should provide good sport with fly. 

Wisconsin: Brule River N. C. WT50-55. FF G 
with few big rainbows caught but lots in 2-to- 
3-pound class. OF through next week. 

IDAHO: FG for mackinaws and dolly vardens 
to 18 pounds at Priest Lake (with best action 
around Kalispell Island:; Coeur d'Alene and 
Hayden lakes report OG for trollers. Top spot 
in state for mackinaws and hig natives is Bear 
Lake, with best fishing on southeast side with 
bait or wobbling spoons and plugs. 

MUSKELLUNGE: WISCONSIN: SO May 21 
with many fishermen but few fish reported; 
most, waters are L. C. in need of rain; OG and 
improving through June. 

TARPON: Florida: (iO-to-80-nounders are 
thick in Boca Grande Pass as boats are con- 
verging on this perennial hot spot from both 
Florida coasts; biggest fish to date is 150- 
pounder: OG through June. Sizable schools re- 
ported in Ten Thousand Islands and Shark 
River areas with most fish under 50 pounds. 
Fly fishermen ran find fine sport with trout rod 
and marihou streamer on Myakka River as 
"baby tarpon" to 5 pounds provide fast action 
when schools are located. 

MEXICO: As tarpon hit lures and bait at Tam- 
pico. Veracruz, Coatzacoalcos and Campeche. 
Mexican sport-fishing clubs are protesting to 
government against dynamiting of tarpon by 
commercial interests. 

Louisiana: Tarpon are plentiful and frisky in 
Grand Isle area; John Lauricella took his third 
of the season last week (hut couldn’t top the 
126-pounder he led off with). 

BLUEFISH: NORTH CAROLINA: Blues are still 
main attraction at Kitty Hawk. Nags Head. 
Oregon Inlet and Cape Hatteras areas with 
good catches coming from surf and offshore, 
largest going to 3 pounds. Old-timers in Dare 
County predict another red-hot season for 
blues along entire route of migration, north 
to Massachusetts. At Morehead City the run 
has slacked off hut anglers found solace in 
fine run of black drum and signs of early king- 
fish invasion. 

STRIPED BASS: CALIFORNIA: Best season in 
years is at hand with many limits by trollers at 
Santa Clara Shoals and San Pablo Bay. 
MASSACHUSETTS: School stripers being taken at 
river mouths from Plum Island south to Buz- 
zard's Bay mostly on spoons. 
south Carolina: Good concentrations in deep 
water ahove Plnopolis powerhouse. 
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BOTANY 


Number One 
Men’s Fashion Authority 
says: 

"Contrast BOTANY’S new sportshlrts 
in bright SH0WSHADES with your darker 
slacks. Wear the dark 10WSHA0ES 
with your brighter slacks. For more 
fashion Ideas, write for my free 
booklet— DRESS TIPS." 

BOTANY BRANDS, INC. 
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SAM HANKS 1 953 AAAcham- JIM bryan, last year' tAA champ, 

pion. Qualifying speed: 140.187. at Indy despite injuries. Qualifying speed: 140.160. 


WALT FAULKNER is making his 
comeback. Qualifying speed: 139.762. 


INDIANAPOLIS PR EVI EW continued from page 33 PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOE CLARK 

TO QUALIFY IS JUST THE BEGINNING 


At Indianapolis, as in all AAA big car 
races, the starting positions go to the 
fastest qualifiers. Here the emphasis is 
as much on the driver’s sense of pace as 
on the delicate tuning of the car, for 
once a driver signals he is taking his 
four official qualifying laps, he is irrev- 
ocably committed to the speed he re- 
cords. This year’s qualifiers have been 


averaging around 140 mph— slightly 
faster than last year and about 8 to 10 
mph faster than the probable average 
for the race, including stops. The qual- 
ifying trials start three weeks before 
the race and are run off on weekends 
before sizable crowds of dedicated Indy 
fans. It normally takes four or five 
days to complete the trials and fill 


the 33 starting positions. Pole position 
goes to the fastest qualifier on the first 
day— Jerry Hoyt this year at a speed 
of 140.045, recorded in gusty winds of 
35 mph. Fastest qualifier: Jack Mc- 
Grath at 142.580. On these two pages 
some of Indy’s finest drivers are shown 
getting ready for and finishing their 
trial runs as the big day drew near. 


jack McGrath, who finished third last year, looks as if he jerry hoyt won pole position in surprise trial on windy 

may again be the favorite this year. Qualifying speed: 14*2.580. day while other drivers were idle. Qualifying speed: 140.045. 








bill vukovich, of Fresno, Calif, wall be gunning for his in 38 previous runnings. Last year Vukie won by laying back 

third consecutive “500” victory, a feat never yet accomplished until the early leaders began to falter. Qualifying speed: 141.071. 

For a chapter from the life of a great Indianapolis racer, turn the page 
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YESTERDAY 


A RACE 

TO REMEMBER 

Indianapolis’ greatest driver recalls how he survived one crash 
and barely missed another in the hair-raising “500” of 1931 

by WILBUR SHAW 


I t’s wonderful to be young and 
cocky. Everything that spring of 
1931 had gone wrong. The car I was 
supposed to drive literally fell apart 
on the track the day before the race. 
Fred Duesenberg came to my rescue 
and asked me to drive one of the two 
cars he had entered, but there wasn’t 
time for a practice run and I couldn’t 
start the race because I hadn’t quali- 
fied the car. Still, nothing fazed me. 
That morning I was confident the best 
race driver in the world was on his way 
to the Indianapolis Speedway. It was 
going to be a breeze. 

Seconds seemed like hours before the 
start, but finally the beautiful Cadillac 
pace car pulled away from the starting 
line. Stragglers moved into their proper 
positions as the field rounded the first 
turn, and you could hear the roar of 
the engines as the pace gradually in- 
creased. Then out of the north turn 
they came with a tremendous surge in 
a cloud of dust sucked up from the tiny 
crevices between the bricks. 

By the time I could see again, the 
whole pack was back, but Phil Pardee, 
who had started out in my No. 32, 
turned a few more laps to let traffic 
thin out before coming in. 

He braked to a stop and jumped out. 
Before his feet hit the ground I had 
jumped in. And I really mean in. I 
went clear out of sight. This big Duesie 
had been built for a man, not a little 
fellow like me. The seat was so low I 
couldn’t possibly see over the cowling. 
The steering wheel felt as if it were 
three feet in diameter. The only way I 
could reach the foot accelerator was by 
sliding sideways on the seat and sitting 
on the left cheek of my rear end. But it 
was too late to worry about things not 
fitting. By leaning out the left side of 
the cockpit I discovered that I could 
see ahead, and we took off. 


I shifted into high gear about half- 
way through the No. 2 turn and then 
stepped on it. Nothing seemed to hap- 
pen. A questioning glance at my riding 
mechanic Otto didn’t tell me a thing. 
He seemed quite content. 

What I had failed to take into con- 
sideration was that my “yardsticks” 
were gone. Race cars do not have 
speedometers. Instead they have ta- 


WILBUR SHAW. 1902-1954 
Wilbur Shaw, who finished in eight Indianap- 
olis "500s,” was killed in a private plane crash 
last year. This is an excerpt from his book 
about his career, "Gentlemen. Start Your En- 
gines." published this week by Coward-McCann 
($5). Copyright 1955 by Coward-McCann, Inc. 


chometers to show how fast the engine 
is turning. If you know the gear ratio 
in the rear and the distance the rear 
wheels travel with each revolution, you 
can tell how fast you are going. As you 
get to know the car you are driving, 
you gauge your speed mostly by the 
sound of your engine, the force of the 
wind in your face and the feeling in 
the seat of your pants. 

As I passed my pit for the third or 
fourth time I executed a French wave 
of my shoulders, which meant, “I'm 
sorry, gentlemen, but this is as fast as 
the old goat will go.” 

I thought maybe they would call me 
in to see what was wrong. On the 
next trip around, Fred Duesenberg did 
nothing but clasp his hands above his 
head to give me the OK sign. The 
thought flashed through my mind that 
he was congratulating me on taking it 
easy until I had learned some of the 
car’s peculiarities. And here I was, 
driving it just as hard as it would go. 
I wondered what his reaction would be 
when he gave me the go sign later in 
the race and nothing happened. 



THE AUTHOR. A THREE-TIME WINNER. IN U39 


We had passed a few cars, but I’d 
taken it for granted that they were 
some of the dogs which invariably seem 
to get into every race. But the next 
time we moved up in the field I noticed 
we were passing a pretty good car. And 
in another minute we passed a damn 
good car. 

The old optimism began to come 
back. 

"We might make some money after 
all,” I said to myself, “because most of 
the other fellows seem to be having 
some trouble, too.” 

The track was getting slicker every 
minute. In 1931 there were no regula- 
tions regarding the amount of oil a car 
could use, and as a result we were care- 
less about leaks. It didn’t take long for 
the track to get coated with oil. When 
that happened, the only thing to do 
was to “wish” the car around. 

I was so busy getting the big blimp 
through the slick turns that I didn’t 
realize I was fast getting myself into a 
jam of another kind. As we slid out of 
the south turn on to the backstretch, 
four cars were right ahead of us. They 
were running nose to tail and I was 
crawling up on them. I knew that if 
I was going to take them it would have 
to be all of them at once, so I stood 
on the throttle. 

First I got Shorty Cantlon. Then 
Red Shafer and Freddie Winnai, and 
I was just moving alongside Ralph 
Hepburn when I suddenly realized we 
were at the end of the straightaway. 

When you are doing your observing 
with one eye around the edge of your 
cowling you can’t watch too many 
things, so I concentrated on Hep’s right 
front wheel. I felt sure he would ease 
off the throttle a bit in order to get 
into the turn properly. If I stayed on 
it a split second longer than he did I 
might be able to give him an eighth of 
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an inch or so clearance and get back 
into the groove ahead of him. But it 
didn’t work out that. way. 

Hep wasn’t giving an inch and he 
didn't know I was blocked by the cars 
behind him. He was determined to 
hang on as long as I did. When I final- 
ly pulled ahead it was too late. The 
turn had started some place back of us 
and I was much too high on the bank 
for safety. 

Before I could coax the car back 
into the groove I heard the “eee — eee 
— eee” of the tires as they began to 
lose their grip on the bricks. 

The car made three or four little 
prancing sidesteps and then traded 
ends as it went into a spin. 

Regardless of what any driver may 
tell you about bringing a car out of a 
disastrous spin at racing speed, there’s 
only one intelligent thing to do. Get 
down in the basement as far as you can 
and push up on the steering wheel. 
Then look up into the heavens and 
say "Okay, Gabe. You’ve got it.” If 
he isn’t taking care of the situation 
you’re in a bad fix. 

You usually don’t have to wait long 
for something violent to happen, and 
with four cars right behind us and no 
place to go except through us, I was 
fairly certain of quick action now. But 
things seemed quiet. So I took a peek 
over the edge of the cowling, wishing 
there was an eye on the end of my 
finger to stick up instead of my head. 

SPACE SHIP 

The outlook wasn't too bad. The 
track appeared to be coming around 
just right so that I might be able to 
hit the throttle and come out of the 
spin. Unfortunately I miscalculated 
slightly. We headed straight for the 
top of the bank, where the retaining 
wall had sunk a couple of feet and 
formed more of a ramp than a barrier. 
The front wheels hit with a thud and 
we took off into space. 

With Otto and me huddled on the 
floor, the car flew for 25 or 30 feet, tore 
down telephone wires strung along the 
outside of the track and landed on all 
four wheels. The sound of torn and 
twisted metal was terrible. Then every- 
thing was deathly silent until we heard 
the siren on the “meat wagon" coming 
around to salvage what was left. 

They got me out first, and every- 
thing seemed to be hanging together 
in good shape. Otto was lucky, too, 
although his forehead was badly lacer- 
ated. They loaded both of us into the 
ambulance— along with Winnai, who 
had hit the wall a few feet from where 
we had — and then darn near killed us 


as they tried to set a new record for 
the trip to the hospital. 

My wounds were minor. Some of 
the meat had been scraped off my shin- 
bone and I had lost a little hide in 15 
or 20 different places. I got out fast be- 
fore they found something else wrong 
and headed straight through Gasoline 
Alley so that I could signal to my wife 
Boots and Mother that I was all right. 

I wasn’t in a hurry to get down to the 
Duesenberg pit because I wasn’t sure 
what kind of reception I’d get. 

ROUGH DEPRECIATION 

The last time Duesenberg had seen 
the car I was driving for him it was 
worth about $25,000; now, at the going 
price of scrap metal, it couldn’t have 
brought $250. Much to my surprise, 
Fred didn’t seem to be concerned about 
anything except my health. 

“Are you hurt?" he asked. 

“No." 

“Sure?” 

"Sure.” 

"All right," he said. “Get your hel- 
met and goggles on. We'll call Gleason 
in and put you in the other car.” 

I couldn’t have been more surprised 
if he had handed me title to the entire 
Duesenberg plant. The stop was put 
on Jimmy Gleason, and before I had 
had time to think about it I had 
squirmed into position in another big 
cockpit, stuck my head out the left 
side and was off again. 

I decided to take it easy for a while. 
But after a few laps I punched a little 
harder on thp throttle as I came out 
of a turn and discovered I’d been run- 
ning wide open all the time. 

I distinctly remember thinking: 
“Gosh, this one won't run, either.” 

We headed into the backstretch and 
there they were, almost exactly as be- 
fore, with only Winnai’s car missing. 

“Well, we’ll try it again,” I said to 
myself. And this time things were dif- 
ferent — strangely different. 

As I pulled alongside of Cantlon he 
glanced over at me and promptly 
closed his throttle. Shafer did likewise. 
Then Hepburn. I began to think there 
must be something terribly wrong with 
my own car. The answer, of course, 
as I found out later, was that they 
thought they were seeing a ghost. Ex- 
cept for the numbers, 32 and 33, the 
two Duesenbergs were identical. 

But even with this break I suddenly 
found myself at the end of the straight- 
away again, and for the second time 
that day I was going into the turn too 
high. I punched it hard to take advan- 
tage of the room Hep was trying to 
give me. But the track was slicker than 


ever and I did a very unworkmanlike 
job. The tires started that “eee-eee- 
eee” business again and I was resigned 
to a repetition of my former experience. 

This time, however, the back end 
didn’t get all the way around. I man- 
aged to get it straightened out with at 
least a quarter of an inch to spare be- 
tween the right rear wing nut and the 
wall. But I was too busy to take a deep 
breath until w-e had turned into the 
homestretch. Then I glanced at the 
lad who had been riding with Gleason 
before I took over the car. Honestly, 
you could have knocked his eyes off 
with a stick. They were bugged out as 
if they were ready to pop. 

“If you had seen what I did on 
that turn 30 minutes ago you’d have 
jumped,” I exclaimed, even though I 
knew he couldn’t hear me above the 
noise of the engine. 

The rest of the race was fairly un- 
eventful. We moved up into sixth place 
but were too far back of the fifth car 
to overtake him. With only a few laps 
to go I slid into the pit unannounced 
and relinquished the wheel to Gleason, 
who I knew was dying to finish out the 
race. 

After the race I had an awful time 
explaining to the boys where I’d been 
all day. I think some of them even yet 
think I miraculously drove the first 
Duesie back on the track. 

As I was leaving the garage, in came 
Cantlon. 

"Say, did you have that St. Chris- 
topher’s medal with you today?” he 
asked. 

A couple of weeks earlier. The Runt, 
as we called Cantlon, had been with 
me when a feminine fan who was as 
cute as a speckled pup had given me 
such a medal. I’m not a Catholic, but 
I always have had a healthy respect 
for everyone’s personal religious be- 
liefs and I had promised her I would 
carry it. 

NO FAVORITES 

"Certainly I had it with me,” I re- 
plied. “Why?” 

"I thought so, you old hypocrite!” 
Shorty exclaimed. 

“If it takes care of you guys, why 
shouldn’t it help me?" I asked. 

“Well, buddy, I was one of the fel- 
lows you passed on the backstretch in 
such a hurry right before you failed to 
make the turn. And I was one of the 
fellows you passed on the backstretch 
a little later when you damn near failed 
to make that turn again. But if I were 
you I wouldn’t take advantage of old 
Chris too often, because I don’t know 
how much he’ll stand for.” E N P) 
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Requisition one of those National Golf Day medals for me immediately, Simmons! 


Sorry, sir . . . The only way you can 
get a National Golf Day medal is 
to see your club pro and sign up 


to beat the champs... 


J L Mf\ 

“Babe" Zaharias Ed Furgol 

on National Golf Day ’55! 


NATIONAL GOLF DAY 
June 4th, 1955 


Is co-sponsored by LIFE and the PGA with the cooperation of the USGA 
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THE RODEO GOES TO COLLEGE IN THE ROCKIES 

continued from page 29 


Western by the minute and Wyoming’s 
rodeo (won by Colorado A & M, with 
Brigham Young University second, 
Wyoming third, Casper Junior College 
fourth and Montana State fifth > was a 
dramatization of that fact. Student 
rodeoing, which had its feeble begin- 
nings in Texas and the Rockies before 
World War II, has spread like a grass 
fire in the years since; today even high 
schools have caught the fever, and 
there are rodeo clubs and intercolle- 
giate teams in more than 50 colleges 
in the Southwest, the Rockies, in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and even 
on the fringes of the Midwest. 

Intercollegiate rodeo competition, 
however, is not intercollegiate sport in 
the usual sense. A good many college 
student bodies now offer rodeo teams 
some slight assistance— Wyoming not 
only turned over its fieldhouse last 
week but underwrote the expenses of 
the big show. But rodeoing is still 
owned and operated, stirrup, cantle 
and lariat, by the college cowboys and 
cowgirls themselves. 

They represent college rodeo clubs 
rather than colleges. They are gov- 
erned, not by college athletic rules, but 
by their own National Intercollegiate 
Rodeo Association, organized at Texas’ 
Sul Ross State Teachers College and 
religiously patterned after the profes- 
sional Rodeo Cowboys Association. 
They punish members for rodeo sins 
i the most horrible: failing to make a 
ride after entering i by blackballing the 
offender for six months and sometimes 
fining him as well. They set their own 
standards of scholastic eligibility (a C 
average i and compete in their own re- 
gions (Pacific, Southwest, Southeast 
and Rocky Mountain) rather than in 
conferences for the right to enter an 
annual national rodeo (tentatively 
planned for next month at McNeese 
State College, Lake Charles, La.). 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN WALL STREET 

Their governing officers are bothered 
not one whit by the fact that many a 
college cowboy and even some college 
cowgirls work their way through school 
by riding and roping in professional 
rodeos in the summer— the pros auto- 
matically become amateurs again when 
they rejoin college teams. An amateur 
rodeo is simply one in which the kitty 
has not been padded by a promoter. 
Under NIRA rules college competitors 
must pay entry fees of at least $10 for 
every event they enter, and the money 
must be offered in prizes; thus college 


cowboys not only battle for points and 
ornate silver belts but for hard cash 
as well. 

The cowboys have no apologies at 
all. A great many of them are husky, 
rough-and-ready, ranch-bred agricul- 
tural students who regard the rodeo as 
Yale men once regarded Wall Street. 
A lot of them are top students — a ma- 
jority of Brigham Young’s team is on 
the college honor roll — but they tend 
to talk an “ain’t been rode, ain’t been 
throwed” brand of English and wear 
their hig hats, boots and levis as cam- 
pus garb. They are as dedicated to 
form as cricketers and since rodeos 
have always offered prize money they 
have no intention of changing the pat- 
tern, no matter what the AAU might 
have to say. 

But at the same time they defy any- 
one to show them that they are not 
more truly amateurs than most college 
football players. "We win some money, 
sure.” said Brigham Young’s big, beam- 
ing All-Round Cowboy Dick Smith. 
“Maybe a fellow could get lucky and 
win a couple of hundred dollars. But 
this costs us all money just the same. 
If a boy wants to enter calf roping he’s 
got to bring a roping horse to school 
and stable it and feed it. If we want 
stock to practice on — like a couple of 
bucking horses or some calves — we’ve 
got to buy it and feed it ourselves. Of 
course, down at BYU we’ve got Sin- 
clair, the bucking barrel. It’s an old 
oil drum with a saddle on it; we’ve got 
four innertubes nailed to the ceiling 
and four ropes between the tubes and 
the drum. Old Sinclair's never been 
rode yet when four men were really 
yanking on those ropes. 

“I’ll tell you something else. You 
can lose a lot of money too. I paid $55 
in entry fees and I can lose it all. To- 
night we’re pulling out right after the 
show and we’re going to drive all night 
and pull two horses another 500 miles 
to Utah State College and hit their 
rodeo tomorrow afternoon. I'll pay $40 
there. I can lose that. We pay for gas. 
We pay for feed. Maybe we win once 
in a while and eat breaded veal on the 
way home but most likely we’ll be 
eating hamburgers.” 

Brigham Young was not the only 
team which burned gasoline. Montana 
State’s entries drove 600 miles, towing 
two roping horses in a trailer which the 
cowboys had built themselves, and they 
covered another 600 miles going home. 
Colorado A & M’s drove to Laramie, 
competed on Friday night and set out 


immediately after the show on an 800- 
mile overnight haul, hoping to enter 
Iowa State’s rodeo at Ames on Satur- 
day afternoon and get back to class 
by Monday morning. All this was 
simply routine to the six-man cow- 
boy teams which spend virtually every 
weekend night burning the long West- 
ern highways at 60 mph, with their 
horses packaged up on wheels and 
zooming along behind. But it was only 
a part of the routine. Every college 
rodeo club also tries to hold an annual 
show of its own and most of them 
spend months in fiendishly energetic 
preparation. 

In Wyoming’s case the burden of 
planning and promotion fell largely on 
the shoulders of Rodeo Club President 
Ted Schaffer, a big, dark -haired, quiet 
senior whose background and person- 
ality explain a great deal about the rise 
of college rodeoing. Most college cow- 
boys are ranch-born and a surprising 
number are the sons of ex-professional 
rodeo buckaroos. Ted is no exception. 
His father, owner of the 7,000-acre Two 
Bar Seven dude ranch on the Wyo- 
ming-Colorado border, rode rodeo 
broncs for 20 years and raised his son to 
be a practical rancher, an athlete, a 
horseman — and a sportsman. "Nobody 
should rodeo just for the money,” 
Schaffer Senior explains. “It isn’t 
worth the bumps if you don’t get some 
fun and satisfaction out of it.” 

WHAT THE EAST IS MISSING 

Ted Schaffer and dozens of other 
Wyoming students seemed to be en- 
joying a lot of both. Their rodeo pro- 
duced more spectacular falls than spec- 
tacular rides, but it also had its mo- 
ments of high competence. Husky, 
blond Clark Wilde of BYU stayed on 
his bareback bronc for 10 long seconds 
and spurred with a will as he won the 
event. Colorado A & M's John Gee not 
only won the Brahma bull riding with 
his reckless ability to stick on a black- 
hided monster but bulldogged a steer 
in 4.4 seconds, which would have been 
highly acceptable time even in Madi- 
son Square Garden. Then Ted Schaffer 
i with his father acting as hazer ) dove 
from his horse, caught and threw a 
later steer in a spectacular 3.5 sec- 
onds and won the event for Wyo- 
ming. The expensive show made little 
money, but it did not go in debt, and 
it moved with near-professional speed 
and precision. 

“A little more of this,” said one 
limping college cowboy, “and we’ll be 
rodeoing coast to coast. Them schools 
in the East just do-o-o-n’t know what 
they’re missing.” e n 
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DUROCHER’S NINE LIVES: PART II 

continued from page 3G 


his sharp off-and-running clothes and 
made him, for the first time, a really 
good dresser, getting him to discard the 
pointed shoes and the loud ties he had 
favored since Springfield and Broad- 
way. For nine years she gave him his 
head and his freedom, and he showered 
her with gifts and genuine, if not undi- 
vided, affection. He called her “Mom,” 
which may or may not be significant. 
And when she finally divorced him, 
reluctantly, she split their property, 
which was mostly hers, and Leo’s take 
came to about $40,000. 

While she succeeded in toning him 
down, Grace could no more make Leo 
over completely than Branch Rickey 
could. Both on and off the field he re- 
mained the loud-mouthed take-charge 
guy, and he did everything in his own 
peculiar style. Joe Medwick, the great 
right-handed Cardinal slugger, who 
roomed with Leo, remembers that he 
always carried at least one steamer 
trunk full of clothes when he traveled. 

"I was just a young punk then and 
he used to let me borrow anything 
I wanted,” Medwick says. “I wore 
everything of his except shoes, which 
didn’t fit. Leo was as generous as they 
come. He’d literally give you the mono- 
grammed shirt off his back, and he’d 
give you cash if you needed it too. No 
wonder he was broke.” (Medwick and 
Durocher have remained friends but, 
like Sidney Weil, Medwick has had oc- 
casion to wonder how deep Durocher’s 
sense of friendship really does go. What 
Medwick most wanted after his retire- 
ment was a chance to be a scout or a 
coach. He is now a successful St. Louis 
insurance executive, but he figures Du- 
rocher might have given him the op- 
portunity to stay in baseball and, at 
the very least, might politely have re- 
turned some calls he made and let him 
down easily.) 

BEST SHORTSTOP IN THE GAME 

Over the four and a half years he re- 
mained in St. Louis, Durocher played 
his greatest baseball. A solid 175 
pounds at 5 feet 9, he hit a resounding 
.286 in 1936 and fielded .971, making 
the all-star team. He was then regarded 
as the best shortstop in the game and 
one of the all-time best. Leo gives 
Rickey a lot of the credit for bringing 
him into his own as a star. “You can 
acquire more knowledge from Rickey 
than from anyone in baseball,” he says. 
“He can talk about any phase of the 
game for hours at a stretch. Then he 



a motherly wife, Grace Dozier 
Durocher smoothed Leo's roughest edges. 


can show you how to do anything, 
throw a ball, field, bat, pitch, slide. He 
can tell in a moment how smart you 
are, and he’s never wrong. Sometimes 
you’ll get lost talking to him — all those 
long words, you won’t know what half 
of them mean. But he’ll send you scur- 
rying to the dictionary. I remember he 
said something to me once about tran- 
quillity. I looked it up and it set me to 
thinking. Why, if you absorb only half 
of what Mr. Rickey says, you'll come 
out ahead.” 

Two things happened to Durocher 
while he was in St. Louis to help give 
him self-esteem along with self-confi- 
dence. Rickey arranged for him to be 
invited to Annapolis as the Naval Acad- 
emy’s baseball coach one year. Leo did 
so well that he was invited back and 
treated like a conquering hero; and he 
was made captain of the Cardinals. 
Frisch has since called him “the heart 
and soul of the Gashouse Gang . . . 
more than a motor, a human dynamo.” 
Nevertheless, it was largely because of 
Frisch that Durocher left the Cards, 
although the ostensible reason was a 
sudden drop in the Durocher batting 
average to .203 in 1937. The two men 
started to have increasing differences 
on the field and wouldn’t talk to each 
other for weeks at a stretch. The aging 
Frisch was apparently afraid that Du- 
rocher was gunning for his job. At any 
rate, he finally told Rickey that either 
he or Leo had to go. And in October, 
1937, Rickey traded Durocher to the 
Dodgers for four over-the-hill or. second- 
rate players. 

“I thought Leo had the makings by 
then of a manager,” Rickey says. “He 
had the judgment and the spirit. I 


could easily see him, if his moral sta- 
ture improved, being a competent 
person in the managerial field.” 

Rickey, as usual, was right. But he 
could scarcely have foreseen the moral 
crises still to come in which he, as well 
as Durocher, would prominently figure, 
and which would scar both of them and 
leave a blight on baseball itself. 


In many respects, although he ap- 
parently had his cap already set on 
becoming manager of the Giants, Duro- 
cher and Brooklyn belonged together. 
That Leo himself came to believe it is 
set down in a book he wrote with 
Harold Parrott, The Dodgers and Me, * 
which was published, inopportunely, 
only a few months before Durocher 
made his dramatic bounce from Eb- 
bets Field to the Polo Grounds. 
“Brooklyn!” he rhapsodied. “I’m no 
long-haired guy, but about that town 
I think even I could sit up and write a 
poem. ... It was my hope I’d spend 
the rest of my career in Brooklyn.” 

When he was first traded to the 
Dodgers, however, Durocher was as 
unhappy about it as when he had gone 
to St. Louis from Cincinnati. Moving 
from the Cards to the Dodgers of that 
day was tantamount to returning to 
the minors. The aggregation of so- 
called ballplayers wearing the Brook- 
lyn uniform bore little resemblance, 
except in point of traditional Brooklyn 
zaniness, to the Gashouse Gang, and 
even in that they were an amateur ver- 
sion of a professional hit. Early in 1938, 
thanks partly to Rickey's influence, 
Larry MacPhail, perhaps the only man 
in baseball who could ever outshout 
Durocher, became boss of the Dodgers. 
The manager was Burleigh Grimes. In 
midseason, to gain attendance, Mac- 
Phail signed Babe Ruth as a coach, and 
within a few weeks Ruth and Durocher 
were at loggerheads over who might 
succeed the luckless Grimes. “We had 
not exactly been pals when we were on 
the Yankee team together,” Durocher 
wrote, and one day, after a misunder- 
standing over a hit-and-run signal, 
Leo and the Babe came to blows in 
the Dodger clubhouse and Durocher 
blackened Ruth’s eye. 

Grimes, who knew he was through, 
kept urging Durocher to go and see 
MacPhail. When Leo finally did, Mac- 
Phail rattled off five reasons why he 
would never appoint him manager, 
making things worse by admitting that 
Frisch was among those being consid- 
ered. But typically, during the World 
Series in Chicago that fall, MacPhail 
suddenly called Durocher to his hotel 
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room and told him the job was his. 

In his own flamboyant way, Mac- 
Phail was a good baseball man, but he 
was a winner, not a builder. He was 
alter quick crowds and quick pennants, 
and he combined the two by bringing 
night baseball and veteran ballplayers 
with one or two good years left to 
Ebbets Field. After finishing third in 
1939 and second in 1940, the formula 
finally worked in 1941, when the first 
pennant in two decades was hoisted 
over Flatbush. 

A CLASSIC FIRING 

Life under MacPhail was never easy 
for anyone, and for Durocher least of 
all. The times Larry fired Leo in fits of 
anger and then rehired him have never 
been counted, but this was a frequent 
occurrence. One of MacPhail’s classic 
firings took place on the very night the 
pennant was won, when he raced joy- 
ously up to 125th Street to meet the 
Dodgers' victory special coming in 
from Boston. Durocher didn’t know 
about his boss’s plans and gave or- 
ders for the train not to stop so that 
some of the players a bit worse for 
celebration wouldn’t climb or fall off. 
MacPhail was furious. He raced back 
downtown and told Durocher he was 
through; but at 8 in the morning Leo 
was rehired. 

The great Dodger pennant drive of 
1941 had shown Durocher at his youth- 
ful best as a manager. He had whipped 
his team up to a self-confident frenzy, 
much in the old Gashouse manner, 
and the Dodgers had fought their way 
through an opposition that had come 


to hate them and had gone all out to 
beat them. What, he had lacked in 
managerial finesse — his handling of 
pitchers was then his chief weakness— 
he had made up in his boundless and 
contagious energy and zeal. Battling 
for his players every inch of the way, 
he had been in constant trouble with 
umpires and had won a deserved repu- 
tation as the scourge and scold of the 
league. But with a team that was al- 
ways protecting a narrow lead he had 
proved himself a top-caliber leader. 

It took only a year to demonstrate 
that when he got behind and the 
breaks weren’t coming his way Duro- 
cher could let the roof drop in on him 
and would even help bring it down. To 
be sure, the Dodgers had some bad 
luck in 1942, but what really beat them 
was a ombination of psychological fac- 
tors, beginning with complacency and 
overconfidence. As the season wore on, 
more and more steam was let ofT in 
protracted clubhouse gambling ses- 
sions for increasingly large stakes. Du- 
rocher himself was a constant winner, 
although most of what he won he re- 
turned to his players as bonuses for 
good performances. 

The consensus was that the Dodgers 
“blew” the 1942 pennant, even though 
the Cardinals played fine ball to win. 
Somewhat negatively, it was pointed 
out that they had won in 1941 when 
there had also been gambling on the 
club. Those who saw Durocher grow 
nervous in the clutch offer another ex- 
planation. It had to do with Leo's past 
and with a writer who had a grudge 
and wrote a short story that appeared 


in a national magazine in midsummer. 
Transparently based on the early life 
of Leo Durocher, who was described in 
clear physical terms, it recalled an inci- 
dent that went back to Durocher’s 
days on the Yankees and that had to 
do with one of the popular theories for 
Leo’s suddenly having been cast off 
the team and out. of the league. What- 
ever those circumstances might have 
been, the story was a cruel one (the 
writer later said he wished he hadn’t 
written it) but, seeing an opening, op- 
posing players throughout the league, 
seldom known for their gentleness and 
consideration, taunted Durocher vi- 
ciously during the months that fol- 
lowed. Durocher restrained himself 
admirably, except on the day the story 
first appeared and the next day, when 
he went looking for the writer with 
blood in his eye; but the pain inflicted 
undoubtedly did little to restore har- 
mony, either for the Dodgers or in 
Durocher’s troubled mind. 

NO QUIET HOMEBODY 

He had already begun to have fresh 
domestic difficulties. Although Grace 
Durocher came to New York on fre- 
quent business trips, she had chosen to 
stay in St. Louis when Leo came to 
Brooklyn because her business was 
centered there. Friends still blame her 
for the decision. Off the reservation, 
Durocher was never cut out to be ?. 
quiet homebody. By 1941 rumors of 
divorce were already heard. MacPhail, 
in fact, claims to have averted court 
action on Mrs. Durocher’s part late 
that year, threatening to fire Leo— for 
good— if Grace filed suit. The action 
was held off, until 1943 as it turned 
out, but the marriage was failing. 

At the end of the 1942 season Mac- 
Phail himself was through in Brooklyn. 
An old war horse anyway, he had a 
perfect “out” when he was offered an 
Army commission. Two men were in 
line to succeed him : George Weiss, now 
the general manager of the Yankees, 
and Branch Rickey. Rickey got the job, 
and he and Durocher were once more 
together, although Leo was cast in a 
different role. He very nearly was not 
cast in it; Rickey, who never has ap- 
proved of gambling, called Durocher 
severely to account for what had been 
going on in the clubhouse and then 
fired Charley Dressen as coach. Dres- 
sen, who was a great signal stealer and 
signal giver, was admittedly one of the 
key factors in the Dodgers’ success, 
but Rickey was well aware that he 
loved races as much as runs; after a 
few months of assiduously “reforming” 
continued on next page 
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himself, however, Dressen was rehired. 

Duroeher was signed back on as man- 
ager late in the winter, and appended 
to his contract were 12 conditions, one 
of which established a 15c limit for 
clubhouse poker. In Rickey’s subse- 
quent words, Leo was by no means 
“out of the woods.” Although the 
Dodgers finished third in 1943, the 
team was still a disunited one, and 
Duroeher very nearly lost control of it. 
It was not altogether his fault— the 
exigencies of wartime baseball necessi- 
tated some peculiar patching jobs, and 
one of the Dodger patches was Bobo 
Newsom, a far-wandering major league 
pitcher with considerable ability on the 
mound but an almost anarchical sense 
of independence. In a game against the 
Pirates, Newsom "misunderstood” a 
rookie catcher’s signal and threw a 
sneak spitter when a fast ball was called 
for; the ball soared through the back- 
stop. After a postgame flurry of words, 
Duroeher suspended N ewsom . The next 
afternoon, Leo found himself faced by 
a full-scale clubhouse rebellion led by 
two veterans, Arky Vaughan and Dixie 
Walker, the most popular Dodger of 
the day. The game was delayed while 
Duroeher begged his men to get out on 
the field. He finally convinced them. 
Newsom soon left Brooklyn, but the 
quarrel left its mark. 

THE WORST DODGERS IN HISTORY 

Although Rickey's rebuilding pro- 
gram had already begun, the war had 
slowed it down, and in 1944, with what 
was called the worst Dodger team in 
history, Duroeher finished seventh. 
Leo's personal life didn’t help matters. 
Despondent over the breakup with his 
wife, he had begun to fall back on his 
earlier habits, frequenting race tracks 
and gambling heavily at cards and dice. 
The pattern continued the following 
year. That August he came close to 
being fired when he went to a track in- 
stead of showing up for an exhibition 
game in Kingston, New York, and 
only the fact that he told Rickey the 
truth saved him. His association off 
the field with men like George Raft, 
the screen actor and playboy-gambler, 
became a source of common gossip. 
In Hollywood, Leo always stayed at 
Raft’s house. 

On one occasion in New York Duro- 
cher lent his apartment to Raft, and 
a huge crap game took place during 
which a well-known aircraft manufac- 
turer had his financial wings badly 
clipped. The fact that Leo wasn’t there 
didn’t make it look much better in the 


papers, and the District Attorney sug- 
gested he no longer lend his keys to 
anyone. Kveryone knew Duroeher was 
a gambler himself at heart, anyway, 
that whether it was bingo in Florida, 
gin rummy in Manhattan, or dice in 
Hollywood, he was ready and willing 
to play— and bound to win. One night 
during the 1945 season, he got into a 
gin game in New York, found himself 
$400 down and told one of his club 
assistants to take the team to Boston, 
promising to be at Back Bay in the 
morning. He played all night, ended up 
$000 ahead and rushed up to Braves 
Field in time to take over at game time. 
He later explained to one of his friends 
that he had known all the time he was 
going to win because his opponent was 
flashing the bottom card while cutting 
the deck. On another occasion, when 
the same friend warned him about tak- 
ing chances in the face of unforeseen 
developments, Leo quipped, “Ain’t 
nothin’ gonna be unforeseen. I’m 
watehin’ everything.” 

It became a toss-up whether Rickey, 
who in time became aware of what was 
going on, stuck to Duroeher as a tribute 
to his ability on the field or because, 
out of his own fund of pride, he simply 
refused to give up on his favorite rec- 
lamation project. He almost did give 
up at another point in 1945. This was 
after Duroeher had got into a fight in 


Brooklyn with a heckling fan named 
John Christian, whom he ordered es- 
corted under the stands by a park po- 
liceman during the game. Just what 
happened was never really made clear, 
but someone struck Christian, who 
brought suit. The moderating influence 
of the magistrate, a Dodger fan, plus 
a payment to Christian of $6,500 by 
the Brooklyn club, helped win an ac- 
quittal for Duroeher, but it was a nar- 
row escape for him. 

ALMOST THE END 

Had it not also been for the quiet 
intervention about this time of Sidney 
Weil, Leo’s former boss at Cincinnati 
as well as an old friend of Rickey’s, 
Durocher’s career as a manager might 
have been summarily ended. Asked by 
Rickey for advice, Weil, when he found 
Branch three-quarters decided to get 
rid of Leo, stressed Durocher’s good 
points, emphasizing his qualities of 
leadership and his essential soundness 
as a baseball man. He urged Rickey to 
show a final bit of “fatherly” patience 
and suggested 15-minute-a-day “talk- 
ing sessions.” Rickey accepted the ad- 
vice, and Leo stayed— temporarily. 

As far as the caliber of the Dodgers 
was concerned, the pendulum had be- 
gun to swing. Third in 1945, they ended 
up in a dramatic tie with the Cardinals 
on the last day of the season in 1946, 
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only to lose the play-off in two straight 
games. Durocher showed steady im- 
provement as a field manager, especial- 
ly as a handler of men. He was still con- 
stantly embroiled with umpires— one 
of his favorite targets, George Mager- 
kurth, threw him out of a game one 
day and Leo was fined $500— but it 
was becoming more a matter of pro- 
tecting his players than shooting off 
his own mouth. 

‘■MY MOTHER'S ON SECOND” 

The passion for winning that has 
marked Durocher’s career from the 
outset by this time had become almost 
a mania. He expressed it clearly and 
cogently during a game in Chicago, 
when someone asked him about sports- 
manship. “Sportsmanship!” he expos- 
tulated. “That’s a funny kind of word. 
We’re pros, not amateurs. What are we 
here for except to win? Look, suppose 
I’m playing third base. My mother’s 
on second. The ball’s hit and she goes 
by me on the way to third. I ‘acciden- 
tally’ trip her up. I’ll help her up, 
brush her off, tell her I’m sorry. That’s 
sportsmanship, if you like. But she 
doesn’t get to third.” His mother or 
Ty Cobb, Durocher never could play 
it any other way. 

It was during the 1946 season that 
Leo made another one of his "philo- 
sophic” observations. It happened in 
the Polo Grounds, while Ed Stanky, the 
Dodgers’ scrappy second baseman who 
now manages the Cardinals, was taking 
his practice licks. A sportswriter asked 
Durocher what was the matter with 
the Giants, then in the doldrums under 
Mel Ott, a great player but a failure 
as a manager. Durocher pointed at 
Stanky. “Look at him,” he said. “He 
can’t hit, he can’t run, he can’t throw 
—all he can do is beat you.” Then, 
pointing over to the Giant bench, Leo 
said, “There’s Mel Ott, take a good 
look at him. A nicer guy never put a 
pair of shoes on. Fine fellow. But he 
didn’t come to win. That’s the answer. 
Nice guys finish last.” 

Within a year, Durocher might well 
have rewritten that line to read, "Any- 
way, nice guys finish,” for he was in 
the greatest trouble of his hectic base- 
ball life. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE BUTTONED LIP 

Suspended and in disgrace. Durocher 
first retreats to the Pacific Coast, 
then returns to prove his true worth. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 



Badminton 


Australia vs. Denmark, Thomas Cup Inter-Zone 
play off, Singapore (also May 28). 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Milwaukee, Wrigley Field, Chicago, 
2:25 p.m. (Mutual'). 

• Lulu Perez vs. Carmelo Cosla, lightweights. Mad. 

• Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds ). 10 p.m, (NBC). 

Ray Famechon vs. Billy Kelly, for European feath- 
erweight title, Donnybrook, Ireland (15 rds.). 
Championships of Europe (amateur), Berlin (until 
June 4). 

Golf 

Big Ten championship, Lafayette, Ind. (also 
May 28). 

Harness Racing 

William E. Miller Memorial, $7,500, 1 m.. 2-yr.- 
old pace. Rosecroft Raceway, Oxon Hill. Md. 

Horse Racing 

Junior League Stakes, $15,000, 5 f., 2-yr.old 
fillies, bred in California, Hollywood Pk., Ingle- 
wood. Calif. 

Track & Field 

IC4A outdoor championships, Downing Stadium, 
Randalls Island, N.Y. (also May 28). 

Big Ten championships. Columbus, Ohio (also 
May 28). 

Pacific Coast Conference championships, Eugene, 
Ore. (also May 28). 



NASCAR 100-m. stock car race, Raleigh, N.C. 
Circuit of Champions 100-lap race. Jefferson- 
ville. Ind. 

AAA midget race, Kokomo, Ind. 

Santa Barbara road races. Santa Barbara, Calif, 
(also May 29). 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Brooklyn, Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
1:55 p.m. (CBS*). 

• Detroit vs. Chicago, Briggs Stadium, Detroit, 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Horse Racing 

• Preakness Stakes, $100,000, 1 3/16 m.. 3-yr.- 

• olds, Pimlico, Md., 5:30 p.m. (CBS). 

• Coaching Club American Oaks, $50,000, 1 3/8 m., 

• 3-yr.-old fillies, Belmont Pk.. N.Y., 4 :15 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Argonaut Handicap. $25,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-olds, 
colts & geldings. Hollywood Pk.. Inglewood, Calif. 
Colonial Handicap. $25,000, 6 f.. 3yr.-olds up, 
fillies & mares. Garden State Pk., Camden, N.J. 
Coronet Stakes, $20,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-old fillies, 
Balmoral. Homewood. III. 

Horse Shows 

Devon Horse Show, Devon, Pa. (until June 4). 

Hunt Racing 

Adjacent Hunt Meet, Purchase. N.Y. 

Oxmoor Hunt Meet. Louisville. Ky. 

Natl. AAU championships. Los Angeles (also 
May 29). 

Rowing 

Schoolboy Rowing Association of America cham- 
pionships, Philadelphia. 

Western sprint championships, Newport Beach. 
Calif. 


Soiling 

Buckner Ocean Race, Corinthian YC, San Fran- 
cisco (until May 30). 

Penguin Class Spring championships, Chicago 
(also May 29). 

Japan vs. Philippines. Davis Cup Eastern Zone 
finals, Tokyo (until May 30). 

Track & Field 

AAU Jr. Olympics and Invitational Decathlon, 
Tulare Calif. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. stock car race, Winston-Salem. 


May 27 through June 5 

AAA midget races, Indianapolis & Allentown, Pa. 
SCCA sports car race, Thompson, Conn. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Brooklyn, Polo Grounds, N.Y. 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Bowling 

Petersen Classic ends, Chicago. 

Fencing 

Ep6e Masters tournament. Fencers Club, New 
York. 

Golf 

Ft. Wayne Open, final round. Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Motorboating 

NOA North-South championships. Quincy. III. 
(Div. I) & Clarksville. Tenn. (Div. III). 

Motorcycling 

AMA-sanctioned 5-m. natl. championship dirt 
track race. Richmond. Va. 

Spearfishing 

Inter America Underwater Spearfishing cham- 
pionships. Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico. 

Track & Field 

Pennsylvania Catholic interscholastic champion- 
ships. Reading, Pa. Wes Santee to try for mile 
record. 



Auto Racing 

Indianapolis 500-m. Classic, big cars. Indianap- 
olis. 

Circuit of Champions. 100-lap race, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Philadelphia, Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
1:25 p.m. (Mutual - ). 

Bicycling 

Kugler-Anderson Memorial 50-m. tour, Somer- 
ville. N.J. 

Boxing 

Pascual Perez vs. Yoshio Shirai, for world fly- 
weight title, Tokyo. 

• Gene Poirer vs. Miguel Diaz, welterweights, St. 
Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Golf 

British Amateur championship. Royal Lytham & 
St. Anne's. England (until June 4). 

Harness Racing 

Triple Crown (first leg), $10,000, 1 m.. free-ior- 
all pace, Rosecroft Raceway. Oxon Hill, Md. 

Horse Racing 

Suburban Handicap, $75,000, 1V4 m., 3-y r.-olds 
up, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 

Citation Handicap, $50,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-olds up, 
Balmoral. Homewood. III. 

Motorbooling 

All-Western Sweepstakes regatta for inboards, 
including natl. championship for Cracker Box 
runabouts, Long Beach, Calif. 

NOA North-South championships, Cairo. III. 
(Div. IV). 

Rodeo 

Arkansas-Oklahoma Rodeo, Fort Smith, Ark. (un- 
til June 4). 

Tennis 

New England championships. Hartford, Conn, 
(until June 4). 

Track & Field 

Natl. AAU 25-kilo run, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TUESDAY, MAY 31 


Badminton 

Thomas Cup Inter-Zone playoffs. Singapore (also 
June 1). Winner to meet Malaya in finals. 

Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Baltimore. Municipal Stadium, 
Cleveland, 1:25 p.m. (Mutual'). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 


Auto Racing 

AAA midget race, Hammond. Ind. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Cincinnati. Polo Grounds. N.Y., 
1:25 p.m. (Mutual - ). 

Boxing 

• Jimmy Carter vs. Wallace (Bud) Smith, for world 


lightweight title, Boston Garden, Boston (15 rds.), 
10 p.m. (ABC*). 

Golf 

Palm Beach Round Robin tournament, Deepdale 
Golf Club, Great Neck, N.Y. (until June 5). 

Horse Shows 

Pin Oak show, Bellaire, Tex. 



Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. Ebbets Field. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.. 1:25 p.m. (Mutual'). 

Dog Shows 

Morris & Essex Kennel Club, Madison, N.J. 

Golf 

Women's Eastern Open. Reading, Pa. (until June 

5). 

Harness Racing 

Washington Cup, $10,000, 1 m., free-for-all trot, 
Laurel Raceway, Md. 

Horse Racing 

Meadow Brook Steeplechase Handicap, $10,000, 
about 2 Yi m., 4-yr.-olds up, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 



Auto Racing 

AAA midget race, Springfield, III. 


: Billy McNeece vs. Paddy Young, middleweights. 
Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Track & Field 

Compton Invitational, Compton. Calif. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4 


Auto Racing 

AAA midget races, Chicago and Hatfield. Pa. 
Circuit of Champions 100-lap race. Richmond, Va. 
NASCAR midget race, Manassas. Va. 

Badminton 

Thomas Cup finals, Singapore (also June 5). 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. New York (AL), Comiskey Park, Chi- 
cago, 2:25 p.m. (CBS*). 

• Cleveland vs. Washington. Municipal Stadium. 
Cleveland, 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Golf 

National Golf Day, Ed Furgoland BabeZahariasvs. 
the field, Olympic Club. San Francisco. 

Horse Racing 

S Peter Pan Handicap, $25,000, 1 Vi m.. 3-yr.- 
olds, Belmont Pk.. N.Y. 4:15 p.m. (ABC). 

Stanford vs. California, Redwood City. Calif. 

Sailing 

New York Yacht Club regatta, Long Island Sound, 
N.Y. (also June 5). 

Track & Field 

New York AC meet, Travers Island. N.Y. 

Central Collegiate Conference championships, 
Milwaukee. 

Weight Lifting 

Natl. AAU championships, Cleveland (also June 5). 



Auto Racing 

Belgian Grand Prix. Spa. 

AAA 100-m. natl. championship race, Milwaukee. 
Grandfather Mt. sports car hill climb, Linville, 
N.C. 

NASCAR 250-m. stock car race, Memphis, Tenn. 
SCCA Golden Gate Natl. Race, sports cars, San 
Francisco. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Chicago (NL), Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
2.00 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Bowling 

ABC tournament ends. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Dog Shows 

Delaware County Kennel Club, Media, Pa. 
Framingham District Kennel Club. Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 

Pool 

Southwestern Intra-Circuit and Eighteen Goal 
Open tournaments, Vernon, Texas. 

* See local listing 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



PROFESSIONAL READING 

Sirs : 

I have a friend who is a betler-than- 
average horse trainer. His reading habits 
art* somewhat circumscribed by profession- 
al demands: he reads Daily Racing Farm, 
the daily paper wherever he is, the Thor- 
oughbred Record, the lilood-Horse and 
Turf and Sports Digest. He also reads the 
Bible a chapter in the raw, early hours 
of morning before going out to the track. 

The other day he came around to my 
house and happened to pick up the new 
issue of SI with the birds on the cover. 

After a while I looked over at him. He 
had stopper! turning pages idly, and was 
reading. Pretty soon he looked up. 

"Fellow here got a piece about the Der- 
by. He’s better'n Palmer used to be." 

( Probably you know J oe Palmer he would 
be writing for you if he were alive. > “You 
oughta read it.” Pause: then, "Name’s 
Faulkner William Faulkner.” 

There is little to add to this, except 
to suggest to ambitious turf writers that, 
when they feel impelled to grab hold of 
such trite hooks as “Run for the Roses," 
"Colorbearer” and the like, they might do 
well to turn to Mr. Faulkner. He could 
probably supply a better word. 

Campbell H. Brown 

Wilson, Ark. 

MEANT TO WRITE 

Sirs: 

Meant to write after the last Faulkner 
article, to congratulate your magazine. 
Same goes today - . Kentucky: May: 
Saturday is among the finest sport features 
ever published . . . anywhere. 

T. E. Dosdall 

Saint Paul, Minn. 

SI AND FAULKNER 

Sirs: 

Kentucky: May: Saturday by William 
Faulkner is one oi the finest and most en- 
joyable articles I have ever read. Both SI 
and Mr. Faulkner are greatly to be praised. 

Fontaine Martin 

New Orleans 

PREPOSTEROUS 

Sirs: 

Faulkner’s story on the Derby (was it a 
story and was it about the Derby? i is about 
the dullest and most preposterous thing I 
have ever read in any magazine. It is the 
last 25li I’ll over spend for SI. 

J. B. Miller 

New York 

UNDERSTAND? 

Sirs: 

Faulkner — phooiel 

Are you running a sports magazine or a 
highbrow review? I’ll bet your editors don’t 
understand half the words The Genius uses. 
It was just plain lousy. 

George P. Stevens 

New York 

• Phooie! We understood every word 
of it, including circumambience, sac- 


rosanct, suspiration, sycophant, unde- 
viable, lambence, apotheosis, fiacre, 
sublimation, attenuation, excrescent 
and lustra. — ED. 

DON'T TRUST ANYONE 

Sirs: 

"Six Leading Turf Writers” (SI, May 9 1 : 
Phooie! Evan Shipman "Nashua Looks 
like a champion”; Maurice Bernard 
"Nashua Rates as the solid favorite”; Jer- 
ry McNerney "Nashua Greatest since 
Citation”: Maurice Shevlin "Nashua 
Best since Citation”; Joe McLaughlin 
"Nashua Strictly one to beat"; James 
Roach “Nashua if he decides to do his 
best.” 

The horses are led into the gate; the bet- 
ting has stopped and the starter squeezes 
his hand on a charged switch— "They’re 
off." Swaps on the inside, Swaps lakes the 
lead. Swaps Swaps Swaps Swaps Swaps. 
There in the stretch Nashua is making his 
move (Swaps is making his move tool and 
there goes my two bucks. Gosh darn it, you 
just can’t trust anyone these days — not 


even Six Leading Turf Writers. Once again 
Phooie! 

Neil Currie 

Detroit 

• At three years old Nashua hasn’t 
learned to read.— ED. 

WILL “THEY" UNDERSTAND? 

Sirs; 

Your May 16 cover of Mr. Singer’s bird- 
covered tree is one of the most brilliant and 
imaginative examples of creation through 
a mass medium that I have ever seen. It 
is also a striking magazine illustration in 
its own right. It reminded me, in its delib- 
erately distorted perspective and fanatic 
attention to details, of some of our own 
American primitive artists of the South- 
west and New England, and, in its richness 
of color and jewellike tones, of a medieval 
manuscript. SI has an almost unique asset; 
it dares to lie original, to be different, to ex- 
press its own character without anxiety as 
to whether "THEY” will understand or 
approve. 

Robbie Morris 

Sonora, Texas 

continued on next page 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED 


Sirs; 

I would like to persuade you to take 
a stronger editorial attitude toward the 
Swaps-Nashua affair (SI, May 23'. 

It seems to me that the important thing 
is not that we won't have a triple crown 
winner or a match race between two great 
horses, but that we probably won't get a 
3-year-old champion this year— and the 3- 
y ear-old champion is the kingpin of the 
game. This is no small matter. The point 
of the game— similar to the mate in chess, 
money in poker, or the World Series in 
baseball — is to test the breeding of Thor- 
oughbreds at the winning post and breed 
to champions. That seeming canard, “im- 
provement of the breed," which draws more 
raspberries than anything else in racing, 
happens to contain the only principle that 
gives horse racing a structure and keeps it 
from becoming simply a device for gam- 
bling in the sun. The Belmont and Jockey 
Club gentry, whatever else may be said 
about them, have stood by the principle 
and given the game some stability. They 
also developed the Belmont Stakes at a 
mile and a half, which is the only thing in 
American racing that has encouraged a 
trace of stamina in American breeding (you 
have only to look at the breeding of the 
money horses in the Kentucky Derby to 
see how thin this trace is and how much 
we depend on Europe for stamina breed- 
ing'. Now in addition with the great growth 
of racing and the multiplicity of big-money 
stakes, horses are ducking each other all 
year long in search of easy pickings. About 
the only thing we’ve got that is calculated 
to bring them together is the prestige of the 
classics. Yet the Belmont worthies incom- 
prehensibly insist upon rules that prohibit 


supplementary nominations to the Bel- 
mont Stakes. I have not seen a discussion of 
the general strategy of nominations, nor do 
I know Belmont's in this case. The "breed- 
ers' race” this year will lie impotent. Swaps 
won’t be properly tested, and we probably 
won’t get a champion. The biggest loss is 
not to the principals but to the sport and, 
in that sense, to the racing fans. I think SI 
should take a position, assort its authority, 
and establish its influence, for the good of 
the sport. 

John McDonald 

New York 

• We agree the only way to crown a 
champion is to encourage the best to 
race the best —especially in the Triple 
Crown classics. A suggestion for the 
future restrengthening is the possibil- 
ity of using one nomination blank for 
all three classics— Kentucky Derby, 
Preakness and Belmont. More urgent- 
ly, we believe that the 3-year-old title 
will have a false ring this year if Nash- 
ua and Swaps cannot meet again. If 
they cannot meet in a match race SI, 
May 23 1 , there are such fall opportuni- 
ties as the Jockey Club Gold Cup (two 
miles at Belmont i and the Pimlico Spe- 
cial (mile and three-sixteenths). We re- 
member only too well the 1954 season 
when Determine won the Derby and 
High Sun won the Belmont— and the 
3-year-old championship. These two 
horses, the best 3-year-olds in the coun- 
try, have never yet raced against one 
another.— ED. 
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SI’S SCHOOL DAYS 

Sirs: 

You should be complimented on Treeful 
of Bird# by Arthur Sinner. The article by 
Robert Cushman Murphy, What the Well- 
Dressed Bird Will Wear, and the accompany- 
ing paintings were excellent also. 

I am a teacher of an elementary grade 
in a public school. I take all our copies of 
SI to school, and everyone greatly enjoys 
looking through them. 

Mrs. Kenneth G. Martin Jr. 
Schenectady, New York 

EVEN SUPERB 

Sirs: 

The cover which showed the tree full of 
birds was excellent — even superb. 

La Wayne R. Strom bekc. 

Los Angeles 

DID THE SWALLOWS CHANGE PLACE? 

Sirs: 

SI has done much to raise the status of 
bird watching. The May 16 issue was excel- 
lent from this point of view, especially the 
story by Farley Mowat, Brother to the 
Swan. 

I often think how much we owe to Teddy 
Roosevelt for his thinking and doing for 
conservation. Now we need constantly to 
be on guard lest “big business” take the 
national monuments and allow water to 
cover some of the beautiful gems of our 
country. 

Did the swallows change places when 
the chart was being made out for cover 
identification? No. 19 appears more like a 
barn swallow than a clill swallow, and isn’t 
No. 17 a Bahama swallow instead of a barn 
swallow? Singer’s tree was very good and 
lots of fun. SI is a wonderful magazine. I 
have every issue. 

Dorothy K. Ericson 

Chicago 

• You’re right. Our swallow researcher 
mistook her swallows, which Artist 
Singer had captioned correctly, and 
then left early for Capistrano.— ED. 

I, TOO, AM THANKFUL 

Sirs: 

I was deeply moved while reading Ten- 
zing’s story of his Everest climb because 
he has the essentials of a real mountaineer: 
an inner urge since childhood to dream, to 
go and see, and to find; pure love for moun- 
tains, inherited and later developed; deep 
honesty toward all; a closeness to nature, 
a great closeness to God; a sense of unity 
with man and nature. 

All the mountaineers here, I think, are 
very t hankful for your publishing Tenzing’s 
story in SI. I am, too. 

Maximillian Iglich, M.D. 

Brooklyn 

THAT THIN RED LINE 

Sirs: 

Tenzing’s own drawing of his Everest 
ascent (SI, May 9) is not clear to me. 
Perhaps you can straighten it out for me, 
or ask the author, Mr. James Ramsey Ull- 
man, to do so. 

At the abrupt turn, shown between 
Camps 1 and 2, leading off from the red 
dotted line that is the route to the summit, 
another red dotted line goes off to the left, 
far from the way Everest was climbed. 
What is that line supposed to lead to, or 
why is it there? 


This is a very great story, told by a 
master writer who knows his Everest, and 
I shall read the book, you may be sure, just 
as soon as I can get my hands on it. This 
may not be far away now, but it’s twice too 
long even so. In the meantime, my con- 
gratulations to you for having published 
the serialized portion of it. That will stand 
as a big credit to the account of SI. 

A. T. Jackson Jr. 

San Francisco 

• Ullman says that Tenzing drew the 
sketch while talking of his last success- 
ful and many previous unsuccessful 
thrusts at Everest. Tenzing remarked 
that years before he had been part of an 
expedition that approached Everest 
from the north side and had climbed to 
a pass called Lho La (at the far left of 
Tenzing’s sketch). But the expedition 
did not take the red-lined route marked 
by Tenzing: it is impassable. He just 
happened to draw the line while talk- 
ing.— ED. 

YOU HATE HIM OR LOVE HIM 

Sirs: 

Finally an article on a man who has 
always been interesting and exciting. A 
Pat on the Back to you for presenting a long 
overdue story on Mr. Leo Durocher (SI, 
May 23). Mr.Shaplen promises to bring Leo 
to the people who will be most interested. 

I have just finished Part One of the story 
and I'm already anxiously waiting for the 
final parts. I’ve l>een a Giant fan since 1941 
but only since Leo came to the Giants have 
I been a fan of his. The answer is simple. 
You either hate him or love him. I hated 
him before he came to the Giants but the 
second he was on “my side” he had an- 
other dyed-in-the-wool fan. 

George E. Barton 

Storrs, Conn. 

WHO ELSE IN THE U.S.7 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate you on your 
fine article on the Pirates in the May 16 SI. 
SI is the first magazine that I have read 
that has any faith in the Pirates. Everyone 
else laughs at them and I’m happy to see 
that someone in the U.S. beside the faith- 
ful Pittsburgh fans are for them. Branch 
Rickey is a great man, and is doing a re- 
markable job. The kids are playing their 
hearts out and will spell trouble for the 
rest of the league. 

Lance Lewis 

Mercersburg, Pa. 

INSIDE 

Sirs: 

One of your better recent articles was 
written by Paul Richards on baseball strat- 
egy (SI, May 1 6 >. Here is an article that 
really explains the inside tactics and should 
be read by all fans who want to know more 
about the game. 

Frederick J. Miller 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

WILL I DUNK HIM! 

Sirs: 

Enjoy your magazine immensely and 
was so impressed with Zern’s reports on 
Florida fishing that I decided to just come 
on down. If I find he has let me down I will 


dunk Ed Zern in the lake the next time he 
comes down here. 

Ernest L. Cox 

Lakeland, Fla. 

• Mr. Zern will not be dunked. Mr. 
Cox reported later: "I got to brooding 
over Ed Zem’s Fisherman’s Cal- 
endar reports on Florida waters and 
one day I just packed up and left Mis- 
souri. First time I wet my spinning line 
a two-pound largemouth black bass hit 
my Brown Godart lure and I became a 
happy man with big plans for the fu- 
ture, including a trailer, outboard, and 
unlimited fishing.”— ED. 

THIS IS BOXING 

Sirs: 

I want to say that your article "Boxing 
With Gloves Off” (Wonderful World, 
May 16) was excellent. I’m glad one maga- 
zine has taken the initiative to show up 
boxing for what it really is. Maybe some- 
day it will become a respected sport again. 

Donald Godell 

Dearborn, Mich. 

A. LINCOLN SAID IT 

Sirs: 

I have read your recent articles regarding 
boxing and the obvious cleanup which 
should be made in order to preserve boxing 
as a legitimate American sport. I have also 
read the rebuttals written by boxing’s “Syn- 
dicate” and have been interested to see 
that in not one single case could Mr. IBC 
or any of his henchmen legally defend 
themselves against the facts you reported. 

For a while it seemed like televised box- 
ing was actually adhering to "the man who 
out-boxes his opponent or knocks him out 
wins the fight"- those days were short- 
lived!!! On Friday, May 13, 1955 a fight 
between Jones and Lausse was televised 
and the decision went to Lausse — really! 
What in the world do they take the Ameri- 
can public for? I am not in a position to 
find fault with the exalted heads of IBC— 
however, I am very happy that they con- 
trol only boxing, because if they had their 
fat, grubby hands in any other sport I am 
sure that it would smell just as bad as 
boxing does today. 

This letter had been quite some time in 
the making; I have witnessed several fights 
which almost prompted me to write. How- 
ever, Friday, May 13 was just too much. 
I certainly hope Mr. J. D. Norris reads this 
letter because he will do well to remember 
something Mr. A. Lincoln said years ago: 
“You may fool all the people some of the 
time: you can even fool some of the people 
all the time; but you can’t fool all of the 
people all the time.” 

B. D. StVETNICK 

Metairie, La. 

E. ARCARO 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to apprentice writer, 
one E. Arcaro, on his wonderful description 
of Nashua, That Horse I Ride (SI, May 2). 

Also to Whitney Tower for his excellent 
preview of the Derby. 

Ben Walbridge 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

ARE THEY BETTER? 

Sirs: 

In the picture "All-Time Dream Derby” 
(SI, May 9 1 you show the 21 fastest win- 
ners. I am wondering why, out of the seven 
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fastest horses that ever won the Derby, five 
were horses of the 1950s. How do you ac- 
count for the fact that thus far, every win- 
ner of the ’50s is represented? Are horses 
now running faster, are jockeys better, is 
the track better? 

John A. Duff 

Indianapolis 

• The competition is keener. In the old 
days, when the entry fee was $500 com- 
pared to today’s $1,500, the majority 
of starters were complimentary entries 
who ran mainly to give their owners 
the satisfaction of having a horse in the 
Derby. In the last few years virtually 
every horseentered was a real contender 
in top condition. This means the early 
part of the race is run faster, forcing the 
ultimate winner to drive hard for a fast 
time. The great horses of the past could 
have posted as good or better times, 
but just didn’t have to exert themselves 
very much to win.— ED. 

DREAM DERBY 

Sirs: 

Your article on the Kentucky Derby 
was particularly interesting to me. What 
intrigued me most was the montage of the 
"All-Time Dream Derby." I was very much 
surprised to notice that two horses were 
conspicuous by their absence. They were, 
oddly enough, the last two Triple Crown 
winners, Assault! 1946 and Citation 1948'. 
Would you let me know what their winning 
times were and where they rank among the 
Derby winners? 

William A. Lof.b 

Hartford, Conn. 

• Neither Citation nor Assault posted 
a fast win. Citation’s time of 2:05'-'-, 
on a sloppy track ranks 29th (matched 


by Regret in 1915 and Zev in 1923). 
Assault ranks 35th with 2:06 s s on a 
slow track.— ED. 

YOU WILL BE DELUGED 

Sirs: 

Your writer, Booton Herndon, in his May 
9 lacrosse article entitled Shull 'em! Hip 
’em! Score.' writes so entertainingly that 1 
hesitate to take exception. 

However, you will be deluged, probably, 
by lacrosse folk who object to description of 
the game as a form of mayhem. Actually, 
our injuries are minor and few in number 
due to the protective equipment which is 
used. 

Quoting me as enthusing over the beau- 
tiful body-check which smashed my leg is a 
slight exaggeration, but I'm sure Mr. Hern- 
don meant it as atmospheric allusion rather 
than fact. Also, while I'm probably a "refu- 
gee from an old ladies' home,” the institu- 
tion in question is the only one of its kind in 
the East with resort hotel atmosphere and 
with nursing care. College Manor has many 
distinguished elderly guests of both sexes, 
many of them ardent sports fans. 

At any rate, the writer caught the pas- 
sionate fervor of the typical lacrosse fan. 
The 13,500 attendance at the M ary land- 
s’ a vy game, incidentally, is a record for a 
single game but as many as 20,000 have 
watched double-headers in Baltimore. 

W. H. Moore III 

Lacrosse coach, U.S. Naval Academy 
Lutherville, Md. 

THE WORST, POSSIBLY 

Sirs: 

Shull 'mi! II ip ’em! Sam! was possibly 
the worst thing that could have happened 
to the game of lacrosse. In his attempt for 
sensational copy Mr. Herndon presented an 
extremely distorted view of the game with 
unfounded descriptions of the dangers in- 


volved and completely inaccurate state- 
ments concerning the rules. 

What with the false information given 
the sports public about lacrosse it is little 
wonder that gross misconceptions exist and 
that its growth is severely limited. It is an 
exciting and fast-moving game requiring, 
among other things, the ability to give and 
take body contact. The sport is governed 
by a well-constructed set of rules designed 
to make the game a safe one for the players. 
The rules are enforced by qualified officials 
so as to make for an entirely wholesome 
game. 

Lacrosse is a relatively new game to the 
Midwest and even newer to the extensive 
athletic program at Ohio State. As the 
game is not played in the secondary schools 
of this area few students have the opportu- 
nity of seeing lacrosse before enrolling at 
this university. The boys enjoy learning a 
fine game and give their all in playing it. 
I th in k t hey are entirely justified i n resen ting 
aut hor Herndon’s uncalled-for sarcasm con- 
cerning their team. 

Howard G. Knuttgen 
Ohio State University 

Columbus 

DO WE REMEM8ER? 

Sirs: 

Booton Herndon's lacrosse article was 
tremendous. It captured much of the “rock 
’em, sock ’em" tenor of the game and took 
both of us back to our postwar undergradu- 
ate days at Syracuse. 

How well we remember the titanic clash 
between Boy Simmons' Orangemen and 
KIM, for the “mythical" Eastern champi- 
onship, when the stickmen were allowed to 
invade the sanctity of Syracuse's Archbold 
Stadium! 

Lacrosse is certainly deserving of Si's 
coverage. Ia* 1 the dubious find a spot on the 
sidelines some spring Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. & Mrs. Roger Witherell 
E ast Greenbush, N.Y. 
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THE MOSSES 

A zest for horsepower in distinctly dif- 
ferent forms has made Stirling and Pat 
Moss well known to sporting folk in 
England. Stirling at 25 is a world 
famed sports car driver, having won 
Italy’s tortuous Mille Miglia (SI, 
May 9) and other top races. Pat, five 
years younger than her brother, is a 
successful horsewoman. She won her 
first jumping competition at six, has 
taken hundreds more since. Pat drives 
well too, recently won a ladies handi- 
cap race, piloting an MG like a veteran. 


MRS. ALPHONSO RAGLAND 

Pretty Betty Ragland, 28, a Dallas 
housewife who needs glasses for ordi- 
nary vision, has become one of the 
country’s best in the exacting sport 
of skeet shooting. Betty married a 
skeet shooter four years ago, took up 
the sport to avoid becoming a “skeet 
widow.” Her husband taught her so 
well that Betty tied for a national title 
only three months after she learned to 
fire a shotgun. A native New Yorker, 
Betty is a crack shot in the field, 
raises and trains bird dogs as a hobby. 
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Pick any of these new styles and you’re set for comfort this season! Light- 
weight, cool, fashionable, these Coopers Sport Shirts in stripes, over-all 
patterns, neat designs are of unconditionally washable cotton — short sleeves. 
Tailored perfectly, of course, because they’re Coopers. Only about $4 to $5! 





■* Jantzen has the walkers . . . perfect-fitting walkers . . . 
tailored like slacks .. .with five waistband styles 
...five lengths from four inches to ten inches... 
fourteen of the finest fabrics . . . sixteen good-looking 
colors... the biggest, best parade of walkers in 
America. "Dacrolin golfer”, famous Jantzen zip-fit 
waistband, eight-inch, linen-and-Dacron blend, has 
towel and tee tabs 7.95 . . .‘‘off duty tens", super 
burley 7.95 .. ."flannel walker”, eight-inch, rayon 
flannel 7.95 .. ."clansman walker”, eight-inch, 
imported English gingham, authentic clan plaid 7.95 
...“chino walkers”, six-inch, chino twill 4.95. 

Striped shirt 4.95 . . . others 3.95 . . . 
all finest-quality cotton. 

Men’s walker socks by Jantzen 1.50. 


